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Fire authorities state most fireproof 
buildings contain enough combustibles 
to destroy the buildings. These com- 
bustibles can be confined in Sheet Steel. 































A New Kind of Fire Prevention 


N the Guardian Building at Cleveland 

an office is locked for the day. There is 
a lighted cigar stub on the desk—a basket 
of waste paper. The next morning, hours 
later, the door is opened to find the entire 
contents of the room destroyed, but the fire 
has been confined to the one room. 


In Chicago, in an enameling plant, fifty 
barrels of sixty per cent naphtha solution 
blaze harmlessly for thirty minutes. Auto- 
matic covers fail, automatic chemicals fail, 
even the fire department fails, but the fire 
can not get away. At Lynn an automobile 
burns in a garage and a family in a frame 
house ten feet away isn’t even disturbed. 
Fire destroys 68 buildings at Nahant and 
after the fire a garage remains standing in 
perfect condition in the exact center of the 
conflagration. 


In every case, this amazing performance 
has been due to Sheet Steel. It was Sheet 
_ Steel trim, doors and partitions that pre- 
vented spread of the fire in the Guardian 
Building. Sheet Steel confined the burning 
automobile in the Lynn garage. Sheet Steel 
kept the Nahant garage from burning 
while the 68 buildings about it were reduced 
to ashes. And a Sheet Steel building com- 
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pletely enclosed the blazing enameling plant 
until the long delayed help arrived. 


Sheet Steel offers unusual possibilities to the 
fire prevention engineer. Some of these 
possibilities have been summed up by J. A. 
Neale, Chief Engineer, Chicago Board of 
Fire Underwriters—‘“ Protect windows, 
doors and other wall openings so as to 
make building walls of uniform fire resist- 
ance. Enclose stairways and elevator 
shafts with fireproof partitions and metal 
doors. Substitute steel trim, wire glass and 
concrete for present combustible materials 
used in building construction. Use steel for 
all office furniture.”’ 


But Sheet Steel offer smore than fire resist- 
ance. Structures built from Sheet Steel are 
unusually strong and light in weight. In- 
creased efficiency can be obtained through 
the use of Sheet Steel equipment—files, 
desks, lockers, cabinets and stock room 
shelving and bins. Many of these advan- 
tages are covered in greater detail in our 
booklet, “THE SERVICE OF SHEET 
STEEL TO THE PUBLIC.” A copy will 
be sent on request, and, if desired, in- 
formation as to where products of Sheet 
Steel may be obtained. 
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Chevrolet dealers have delivered more than 
2,000,000 cars to Chevrolet owners—more 
than a million in the past three years. In so 
doing they have built everywhere substantial 
retail businesses which make them leaders 
in the automobile trade of their communities. 


Chevrolet’s “Quality at Low Cost” is this 
year making Chevrolet easier to sell in 
greater volume than ever before. Naturally 
Chevrolet dealers are enjoying the biggest 
business they have ever had. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Will Rosy Business and Stock 
Market Hopes Be Realized? 


HEN prices were low the 
W wrste bought small 

amounts of stock in a 
number of companies. The plan 
was to hold them for the upward 
movement in securities which was 
regarded as certain to develop. 

About half of thesé “speculative 
investments” have been sold dur- 
ing recent weeks at, of course, 
very substantial profits. 

Oil shares and copper shares are 
among those which have been re- 
tained because these industries 
have not yet recovered adequately. 

Investment issues among the 
railroads have been undisturbed, 
but the opportunity to obtain a 
wide profit in non-dividend rail- 
way shares has not been neglected. 

From the foregoing the reader 
can judge how the writer feels 
regarding the stock market out- 
look. The opinion was consistent- 
ly expressed here early in the year 
that the upward movement then in 
force would, after a period of ir- 
regularity, be resumed later and 
carried to new heights. This anal- 
ysis having been fulfilled, the 
writer now feels uncertain as to 
what may occur between now and 
the end of the year. If the ad- 
vance should continue, then addi- 
tional holdings will be liquidated. 

In other words, the writer be- 
lieves that it is now well to be 
fortified with generous cash 
profits. If the market breaks bad- 
ly, then money will have been 
made by having sold freely at the 
top of prices and it will be pos- 
sible to take advantage of “bar- 
gains” should they arise. On the 
other hand, if the rise goes on, the 
opportunity to realize additional 
profits will be seized. 

One thoughtful investment 
banker, to whom I remarked that 
I believed the market had become 





By B. C. Forbes 


very vulnerable, made this reply: 

“Quotations, as a whole, are 
higher than they were before, it’s 
true. But why shouldn’t they? 
More people are in a position to 
buy stocks and more people are 
buying stocks than ever before. 
Liberty Bonds taught millions how 
to invest. Stocks are now pur- 
chased by hundreds of thousands 
of small people who never thought 
of entering the stock market be- 
fore the war. 

“You must remember, too, that 
there is far more money in Ameri- 
ca than there ever was before. 
Wage earners, as a class, have be- 
come an important factor in the 
securities markets. Not all of them 
are putting every dollar into an 
automobile or into installment 
buying of other things. A lot of 
them are buying bonds and stocks. 
Some are investing carefully; 
others are being induced to buy 
rank speculations. But their total 
operations amount to a _ great 
deal. 

“Although there has been a 
large output of new securities, the 
increase hasn’t been out of line 
with the increase in the amount 





of money in this country. Our 
own supplies of good new stuff 
are very light. In fact, we could 
distribute more if we could get the 
right kind of new offerings. 

“The advance in a great many 
investment stocks has not been un- 
reasonable. The fireworks have 
been mostly in a limited number 
of stocks manipulated by profes- 
sional speculators or by insiders. 
Spectacular forcing up of such 
issues has been mainly responsible 
for creating the feeling that the 
market has gone wild. But, as a 
matter of fact, you can go 
through the list and pick out any 
number of sound investment 
stocks that are yielding dividend 
returns far beyond the current 
rates for money. 

“So I’m not at all sure that the 
majority of stocks are too high or 
that they won’t go higher still.” 

When commodity price levels 
were declining early in the year, 
a word of caution was voiced here 
against assuming that the decline 
would continue. Reasons were 
given for this view. Well, the 
downward movement was arrested 

(Continued on page 842) 
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The gradual decline in cotton and grain prices during recent months is 


shown in the above chart. 
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May 26. 1925 
The Studebaker Corporation» 


South Bend, Indians 





Gentlemen: - 


As originators of the "Drive it Yourself" auto livery 
service, and operators of the largest business of its kind in the 
West» we want to go on record concerning the fleet of 80 Studebaker 
cars on which we have standardized. Since we began operation in 
1914 we have used more Studebakers than any other make of car, and 
through accurate comparison in service we can say without partial- 
ity or prejudice that we have never had a car in our service that 
compared favorably with the Studebaker. 


Renting cars to thousands of persons with varied driving 
experience, we must have automobiles that will go anywhere, be depend- 
able, comfortable, easy to handle, economical in gas» oil and tires, 
and have distinctive appearance. Studebaker gives our customers all 
these things. 


Our Studebaker cars--and there are 80--cost us less for 
service and repair work than any other cars that we operate. The 
Studebakers are always in demand. They take long trips. ‘They run 
under adverse conditions, yet they give consistent service. They 
have stability that no other car has given us» are seldom out of 
service for repairs, and consequently bring us greater income. 


These facts, considered with the original price for the 
high quality received in Studebaker cars, to our mind makes them 
the best and most economical motor car that we can get. Our check- 
ing records show Studebaker to have the lowest maintenance cost, 
to be giving the best service over the longest period of time, and 
the greatest satisfaction that our customers can find in a motor car. 


dust recently we planned a business expansion and, after 
@ thorough investigation of motor car values, ordered ten new sedans 
-~Big Six and Special Six models--through Mr. M. C. McGimis of the 
Paul G. Hoffman Company, and have since augmented this order with 
additionel cars from Standard Six Sedans to Victorias and Coupes. 


We have a deep faith in Studebaker cars. We have thousands 
of satisfied customers and, just as these customers come back to us,» 
60 we will come back for more Studebakers when we need more cars. 


Very y yours, 


STL; AUTO LIVERY 
Président 


= 














Bye letter speaks volumes! It tells the story 
of Studebaker performance in the most con- 
vincing way. And this is only one of hundreds 
of recorded experiences that prove beyond any 
shadow of doubt that the sturdy “one-profit” 
Studebaker is the most practical car for salesmen. 


Many concerns supply their salesmen with 
4-cylinder cars on account of the low first cost. 
But experience proves that a 6-cylinder car is 
more profitable, enabling the salesman to pro- 


duce more business because of the greater come 
fort and prestige it yields. 


As Mr. Stillwell’s letter shows, in the case of 
Studebaker cars the slightly higher purchase 
price is more than offset by superior perform- 
ance and by a final operating cost practically as 
low as that of a 4-cylinder car. 


Have the Studebaker dealer in your locality fur- 
nish detailed information about the Standard Six 
Duplex-Roadster—the ideal car for salesmen. 





THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION OF AMERICA, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
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Why 


By Barron Collier 


LORIDA! 
in The eyes of forty-seven 


sister States — indeed, the 
eyes of the world itself seem to be 
focused on that southeastern tip 


of the United States, startled, 
wondering, expectant. 
Boom, boom, boom! Column 


after column in the daily papers. 
Story after story of enormous for- 
tunes made overnight in the magic 
State. Cities springing into being, 
populations jumping ten times in 
half as many years. Railroad and 
steamship booking offices literally 
swamped with applications for 
reservations. Hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of persons giving up estab- 


I Have 


Invested 
Heavily 
in Florida 


lished business connections and 
setting out for Florida. 

Why are they doing it? 

What is the great incentive that 
causes so many to reduce every 
available asset to cash, cut old ties 
of friendship and business, and 
plunge with it all into the mael- 
strom of growth, development, 
activity which has become synon- 
ymous with the name of one of 
the oldest sections of our country? 

Why did I invest heavily in 
Florida? 

Forses Macazine for August 
15 carries an article entitled “How 
Long Will Florida ‘Boom’ Last?” 


It is written by Mr. G. L. Miller, 


(c) Underwood & Underwood 


president of G. L. Miller & Com- 
pany, and Mr. Miller’s article 
answers these questions clearly 


and completely. Certainly he an- 


swers the question applying more 
directly to me—the question of 
why I invested heavily in Florida. 

“Conservative figures,” writes 
Mr. Miller, “place the acreage 
capable of agricultural develop- 
ment at 22,000,000. Of that acre- 
age, only about 2,000,000 are now 
producing.” 

Here, in few words, you have 
the secret—the explanation of the 
great trek to this new land of 
promise. Real estate deals, mush- 
room towns, “booms,” fortunes 


























Tamiami Trail (left) and the head of Turner’s River, Collier County, Florida. 


Photos by W. W. Buswell, Fort Meyers, Fla. 
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Extension into a 300-acre orange grove at Deep Lake, 


Collier County. 


made overnight in speculation are 
merely the side issues, the natural 
results of a natural cause. People 
are going to Florida and investing 
in Florida because they realize that 
Florida is a State of unlimited 
possibilities and that these possi- 
bilities are based on the most sub- 
stantial foundation of all—the in- 
herent value of the land itself. 

But of all those who are fighting 
and clamoring for Florida property 
to-day, how many intend putting 
shoulders to the wheel and, through 
years of hard work, strive to bring 
this immensely productive region 
into its own? 

This will certainly be done. It 
is being done now in some sections. 
But the task of development will 
require years of conscientious, 
well-directed, open-eyed WORK, 
plus the investment of millions of 
good, hard dollars. 

I know—for I am in the midst 
of just such work myself, and I 
use the word “work” advisedly, as 
you will see. 

My holdings in Florida amount 


to more than a million acres of 
land, the greater part, of course, 
wild to the point of the primeval. 
Since 1910 I have been buying 








ARRON COLLIER 
was one of the first 
of the Northern capital- 
ists to see the wonderful 
opportunities in Florida. 
His holdings in what is 
now Collier County 
comprise over one mil- 
lion acres of land in the 
development of which 
he has already spent 
millions of dollars—and 
he is planning to spend 
millions more. 








acreage, chiefly in what is now 
known as Collier County. And I 
have bought because I know that 
when I am through with the work 


One of the many cottage landings on Barron’s River, 


Collier County. 


of development, this section of 
Florida will be a section made up 
of thousands of productive farms, 
the homes of thousands of happy, 
prosperous families. 

But between the two pictures— 
that of partly drained wildernesses 
and that of a land of intensely 
cultivated farms, lies a consider- 
able amount of clearing, building 
additional drainage and the invest- 
ment of many millions of dollars. 
For drainage is necessary; the 
clearing of land is necessary; the 
building of roads and railroads, 
steamship lines, telegraph and 
telephone lines, and a thousand and 
one other important activities are 
necessary before the true value of 
this State can be realized. 

We are doing this in Collier 
County and on the West Coast. 
The famous Tamiami Trail is being 
completed; the Gulf Coast Hotels, 
Inc., are operating five or more 
needed hostelries. The Inter- 
County Telegraph and Telephone 
Company is supplying service 

(Continued on page 806) 
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Sawmill, Port du Pont, Collier County, and a floating dredge building the Tamiami Trail through Collier County. 































































How Busy Business Men 
Can Keep Fit 


The First of a New Series of Articles by Well-Known 
Medical Authority—Health as a Source of Business Power 


HIS is a message 
T average business man. It 
is not a message of gloom. 
There is no place for gloom in the 


modern health program. There is, 
however, a note of warning in it 


although there is no 
really bad news. There 
are people who regard 
everything as bad news 
that annoys them or up- 
sets their  self-confi- 
dence; they do not like 
to be told that their 
business costs are rising 
and their sales diminish- 
ing. That kind of peo- 
ple do not usually make 
a success of their busi- 
ness. The man who 
keeps track of the trend 
of his business and puts 
in his best efforts to cor- 
rect any weakness and 
then ceases to worry 
about his business has 
mastered the philosophy 
of success. 

On the business of liv- 
ing itself few men can 
report, although there is 
no more important busi-- 
ness to any man than 
this complex business of 
running his own life and 
body. This business of 
living is usually con- 
ducted without any real 
trial balance being made 
until disaster comes. 

The successful execu- 
tive moves in an atmos- 
phere of immunity, as a 
power, an entity. While 
he is on the job, doing 
and achieving, his hu- 
man limitations are not 
considered. When his 
health fails, what a piti- 
able change in the situa- 
tion! Power—the direc- 
tion of his personality 
and his intelligence van- 
ish overnight, and he is 
merely a broken ma- 
chine. 

Yet there are men who 
will tell you that they 


By Eugene Lyman Fisk, M. D. 


Medical Director, Life Extension Institute 
for the are too busy to bother about their 
health, too busy to give thought to 
the business of living. This shows 
a woeful lack of a sense of propor- 
tion. Of what use are the elaborate 
plans, the numerous conferences, 


the overfilled day, 
physical disaster impending? How 
trivial and how futile and unim- 
portant all these efforts would ap- 
pear as viewed from the quiet of a 
hospital or from an invalid’s chair. 

















Eugene Lyman Fisk, M.D. 


OW much is your health worth? More than 
| ] all the money your work can produce, of 
course. Yet how much thought do you give to 
building your health in contrast with the amount 
of thought you give to building your business? 
Forses is happy to be able to announce that tt 
has prevailed upon the Chief Medical Director of 
the Life Extension Institute, Dr. Eugene L. Fisk, 
to write a series of short, pointed, practical articles 
telling, in very plain language how busy business 
men can keep fit. We urge you to read his com- 
monsense statements and to act upon his rational 
recommendations. Tue Epitor. 





if there is 


Successful business 
men, especially in large 
corporations, recognize 
the fact that they are 
not immortal by taking 
out large life insurance 
policies; large sums of 
money are invested in 
this admirable form of 
protection. A man aged 
50 will take out a million 
dollar life insurance 
policy and pay a pre- 
mium of $74,000 per 
annum or thereabouts 
for this “protection,” but 
he will balk at the com- 
paratively insignificant 
expenditure of time and 
money for a complete and 
thorough-going physical 
examination for the pro- 
tection of his health. 

The average man 
elects to wait until he 
receives a stern warning 
which may cost him 
many thousands of dol- 
lars and wasted months 
or even years of precious 
time during which he 
could possibly have 
achieved great things 
and done his best work. 

To sum up: This is a 
message of hope. The 
chief source of a man’s 
power in any chosen 
field is his health. The 
most serious of the or- 
ganic changes that usu- 
ally bring about a sud- 
den breakdown and ter- 
mination of the business 
career frequently do not 
give warning until they 
are far advanced. A 
man’s own opinions re- 
garding his health can- 
not be accepted as final. 
It is not until this factor 
of safety is being ex- 
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ceeded that he is conscious there is 
something wrong with his business 
of living. 

The intelligent business man will 
have himself checked up periodi- 
cally to detect what is going wrong 
long before the factor of safety has 
been exceeded. This means not 
merely a visit and a cheerful slap 
on the back from a sympathetic 
physician deferring to a dominating 
personality, but a _ cold-blooded, 
critical, thoroughgoing check-up 
of every organ and system in the 
body intended to bring out the 
facts and not merely to confirm a 
man in his waywardness in the 
violation of the laws of hygiene 
or the neglect of his body. 

Messages will follow in these 
articles on all phases of right liv- 
ing, but the principles discussed 
should always be applied with full 
knowledge of the individual condi- 
tions. 





Why I Have Invested Heavily 
in Florida 
(Continued from page 804) 


throughout the section. The 
Florida Railroad and Navigation 
Company is operating a railroad 
from Everglades to Deep Lake and 
steamship service from Tampa to 
Key West via Fort Meyers and 
Everglades. 

Transportation and communica- 
tion are the two big factors in the 
development of any country—and 
transportation and communication 
cost money and time and labor. 
Such things, however, do not stand 
in the way of modern railroads. 
After all, railroads to-day are the 
pioneers of land development. 
Witness the splendid spirit and 
marvelous results accomplished by 
the Atlantic Coast Line. Literally 
tearing its way through wilderness 
after wilderness, that company is 
forging ahead, laying many lines 
to open up and serve the new ter- 
ritory from which, in the future, 
it will draw a great business. 

The work now going on in Col- 
lier County will be duplicated in 
many other sections of the State, 
and people know this to be in- 
evitable. 

Florida’s so-called boom is dif- 
ferent from any other “boom” in 
history, for Florida’s “boom” will 
last. 


Why? Because it is nothing 
le‘s than the visible symptom of 
bringing into use the vast richness 
of the land itself. 





Forbes plans to publish addi- 
tional articles on real estate con- 
ditions in Florida and elsewhere. 


Two-Line 


Don’t throw up your job just be- 
cause the newspapers are full of 
radiantly bullish interviews. 

* * * 

If Congress will promptly lower 

taxes we will forgive it a lot. 
a a 

Life is becoming more worth 
living, judging by the enormous in- 
crease in life insurance taken out. 

x * * 

Rents, at least, are coming down 
here and there. 

-* * 

A prediction: The first manufac- 
turer to put out a $200 “bug” auto- 
mobile will reap a fortune. 

* * * 


“Rum Row Deserted.” 


mourning isn’t noticeable. 
.* 2 


National 


What America wants from France 
is not only frankness, but francs. 
“+ « 

The day of commercial flying ts 
rapidly winging its way towards us. 
* * * 

Why shouldn’t railroad traffic in- 
crease? Isn’t America growing? 
* * * 
Even im Florida every lot is not 
worth buying. 
* * * 


A sign of the times: Steel posts 
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Editorials 


are in such demand in agriculturg 
States that prices have risen $4 a ton, 
* * * 


Now is the best time to do your 
Christmas shopping. 


* %* * 


“Mexico to Pay Debts,” says q 
headline almost too cheering to be 
true. 

x * * 


“N.Y. Reserve Bank Grants $10,- 
000,000 Polish Credit.” There’s a 
strong man at tts head, Governor 
Strong. 

* * * 


Beware of the stocks that have 
been most bulled. 

x * * 

New York capital is to help to 
build $160,000,000 worth of subways 
in London. Hylan isn’t Mayor there. 

x * x 

Don’t become over-bearish on cot- 
ton. 

Caillaux and Coolidge are totally 
unlike in make-up. Will they be able 
to “make up” at their debt parleys? 

x ok x 

A tip for sellers: Lower tax rates 

have brought in more money. 
* * x 

Joint stock land banks are doing 
more good than many organizations 
that make far more noise. 

x ok x 


Fall is here. Fall in! 





SPARKS From Tom Dreier’s 
‘ Anvil 
HERE are times when it may be 
good tactics to hold back and let 
some one else set the pace. But one 
must not get into the habit of holding 
back. It is better to form the habit 
of taking the lead and holding it. 

Take Zev, the famous horse that 
beat Papyrus. He had been taught 
to lay in behind the pace maker and 
make his run in the stretch. That was 
all right in the Papyrus race because 
the English horse compelled him to 
do his best all the time. 

But afterwards in the race with 
In Memoriam, Zev passed that horse 
easily and at the eighth pole he was 
two lengths in front. Then, having 
no competition, he began to slow up. 
He was waiting for the other horse 
to make the pace. The result was 
that he just managed to win. 

Competition is a wonderful thing 
to spur one on, but it is safe to de- 
pend upon outsiders to furnish the 
right kind of competition. It is bet- 


ter to set one’s own pace and be sure 

it is the best pace of which one is 
capable. 

* * x 

OMING out on the train from 

Boston the other day my neigh- 

bor, Preston Pond, shared the seat 
with me. 

“Who is that man?” I asked, in- 
dicating a man who had just come 
into the car. 

Mr. Pond told me his name. 

“What does he do?” I inquired. 

“Nothing,” answered Mr. Pond. 
“His father made a good living, saved 
his money and left it to his son. So 
his son doesn’t work.” 

“What a devil of a life to live!” I 
said. “What fun can there be in 
life for any man who doesn’t do 
some constructive work ?” 

That reminds me of a story Lord 
Leverhulme told. He said in Fiji, 
where every road is bestrewn with 
gorgeous flowers the whole year 
round, bee keeping is not a success, 
for the bees, without fear for the 
Winter, store no honey. 
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in a Small Town 


Murray Boys of Honesdale, Pa., Prove That It Can Be Done—Using Modern 


Selling Methods, They Do $500,000 Business Annually 





“An Expert 


for Every Line We Carry” Is Their Slogan 


EXT time somebody tells 
N you all the Big Business— 

and opportunities—are in 
the large cities, tell him to take a 
ride up to Honesdale and see the 
Murray boys. If he examines 
closely the map of Pennsylvania 
he will find Honesdale in Wayne 
county, sixty 


By William A. McGarry 


a dozen States. Out of a trade 
that was thought to be brisk and 
prosperous not so many years ago 
when it ran to ten thousand dol- 
lars a year, the Murrays have ex- 
panded to half-a-million a year— 
and they are only starting! 

I spent the better part of a day 


quence a hundred miles to and 
from the Murrays is shorter and 
cheaper — even over mountain 
roads—than a week or two weeks 
waiting for the factory to fill an 
order. The case is stated very 
simply in another part of the same 
catalogue, as follows: 

“The way to 





miles from Bing- 
hamton, N. Y.— 
a peaceful town 
of five thousand 
nestling in the 
wooded hills. 
To reach 
Honesdale from 
any direction the 
motorist must 
pass through 
stretches of for- 
est from five to 
fifteen miles 
long where not 
a human habita- 








greater profits 
for the farmer 
lies in greater 
production per 
acre hours. It 
takes as long to 
mow and rake 
an acre produc- 
ing only one ton 
of hay as the 
acre producing 
three tons ; same 
as to planting 
and cultivating 
the acre produc- 
ing ten bushels 








tion is to be of corn as the 
seen. The coun- acre producing 
try is a sports- fifty bushels.” 
man’s paradise. That, of 
It is part of a The three Murray boys—Philip, Robert and Quintin—who run _ the course, doesn’t 
wide area of “everything for the farm” business at Honesdale, Pa. Out of a little tell the interest- 
wild country country hardware store they have created an organization selling direct in erso 1 
and by mail to farmers in half a dozen states. Out of a trade that was ns Pp na 
used by some thought to be brisk and prosperous not so many years ago when it ran side of the Mur- 
few who have to ten thousand dollars, the Murrays have expanded to half-a-million a ray story. But 
seen America year—and they are only starting! it points unerr- 


first as a Sum- 
mer and Winter playground and 
health resort. Its hills were once 
thick with timber wolves, and even 
now deer, elk and bear are to be 
found in its preserves, to say noth- 
ing of smaller game. It might be 
regarded as the last place in the 
world to build a really big mer- 
chandising business, and yet— 
The Murray boys—and girls— 
who run the “everything for the 
farm” business at Honesdale, are 
actually showing some of the 
ablest salesmanagers in the United 
States how to sell goods. Out of 
a little country hardware store 
selling plows, cattle salt, fertilizer, 
tin pans, and similar items on bor- 
rowed capital, they have created 
an organization selling direct and 
by mail to farmers in a dozen coun- 
ties of Pennsylvania and to some 
in New Jersey and New York, and 
through other distributors to half 





wandering through the four-story 
store of the Murray Company and 
the block-long warehouse trying 
to find out why a farmer in Pike 
or Lackawanna or Monroe county 
will hop into his flivver and drive 
fifty miles over mountain roads to 
buy a plow or order a modern 
bathroom from the Murray boys. 
And then I came across this line 
in the mail order catalogue: 

“It is our plan to have an expert 
for every line we handle.” 

Following up that clue, I discov- 
ered that the Murray company 
runs its own prescription depart- 
ment, so to speak. It has not only 
an expert for every line it handles, 
but the expert has at his disposal 
the tools and parts for furnishing 
immediate service. In every pre- 
scription given by one of the ex- 
perts, the element of time is taken 
into account. And as a conse- 


ingly to the type 
of straight and simple thinking 
which must be given credit for the 
major part of their amazing suc- 
cess. In a world flooded with 
farm “literature” that sweeps right 
over the farmer’s head, the Mur- 
ray’s have hit on a farm termin- 
ology expressing exactly the same 
principle used by Big Business in 
its most modern plants, the prin- 
ciple of multiple production—more 
output for the same effort. 
Perhaps, however, it is not alto- 
gether fair to say that the Murray 
boys “hit on” this idea. Thatimplies 
a lucky thought, a sudden inspira- 
tion. And there wasn’t anything 
of that nature in the development 
of this particular business. Some 


of the single deals made by various 
members of the firm to-day have 
all the marks of inspiration, but 
back of all that is the usual story 
of hard work and thoroughness, 
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only more so. To-day the firm is 
cashing in by brilliant strokes of 
business on the extra pains taken 
in previous years to get at the 
facts. When the Murray boys 
seem to be flying in the face of 
modern business trends, they are 
actually acting on special knowl- 
edge. 

Take, for example, the harness 
business. Nearly everybody be- 
lieves it is a dead letter. Every 
once in a while the horse societies 
stir up a minor wonder by statis- 
tics showing that there are more 
horses to-day in New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia or any other 
big city than there were thirty 
years ago. In a few weeks these 
figures are forgotten, and men who 
see one horse in a thousand trucks 
and motor cars murmur that the 
horse is passing out. 

In consequence, even the experts 
in farm supplies shook their heads 
when the Murray Company re- 
lieved the Government of 
enough harness leather to 


when he was thirty-seven he 
started the little farm supply store 
in Honesdale. The records of his 
motives were buried with Mr. 
Murray, but it is evident that he 
was actuated by more than the 
need for extra income to support 
his growing family. In 1875 he 
had started farm records of experi- 
ments in soil cultivation and farm 
accounting. He introduced short 
horn gray Durhams to Wayne 
county in 1880, and in 1885 he be- 
gan testing cows individually for 
butter production. Doubtless he 
wanted a clearing house for his 
advanced ideas. 

He got that—and more. He 
lived to see the day when the Mur- 
ray Company had to hire the 
Honesdale Opera House as an ex- 
tra show room large enough to 
accommodate its customers during 
“party week.” Threatened, for a 
time, by the competition of the big 
Chicago mail order houses, the day 
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threat. But not for very lon 

“After many days and nights of 
troubled conferences in which 
Mother, Dad, and the seven part. 
ners participated,” Mr. Murray 
told me, “it was decided to write § 
all our customers to come in and 
talk the matter over. Of course 
we knew they would not come 
under ordinary conditions, so we 
decided to do something extra- 
ordinary. We purchased full pages 
in our county papers and ap. 
nounced that we were going to 
give a Big Party and we wanted 
them all to come. Free eats, free 
cigars, candy for the kids, prize 
packages for the ladies, plenty of 
music, fifty door prizes, and every- 
thing. Did they come? Well, it 
was just like Barnum’s circus in 
Honesdale. 


“The town was full of automo- 
biles, buggies, surreys, phaetons 
and horse-drawn vehicles of all 
kinds. Every store was crowded 
and we found it necessary 
to lock the doors at times 











fill half of one floor in 
their enormous warehouse. 
It was pointed out that 
nearly every farmer has a 
motor car and many have 
tractors, and the members 
of the firm were advised by 
friends who assumed, but 
didn’t know, that the mar- 
ket for harness was dis- 
appearing overnight. 

“It looked like a bad 
move on our part,” ad- 
mitted Robert J. Murray. 
“But it only looked that 
way to our friends who 
hadn’t made a special study 
of the situation. We knew 
there had been an increase 








“WW 


needs it. 


A Murray Policy 


E don’t want to sell a 
farmer something he can’t 
afford to buy,” says Mr. Murray. 
“That would be short-sighted 
—it would kill better business 
in the future. 
to sell anybody anything until we 
feel convinced that he really 
, After we make one 
sale on that basis we have a satis- 
fied customer and we never have 
to sell him again.” 


We don’t try 


so we could talk to our 
visitors. Mother Murray 
and the girls served lunch 
and while they did it pri- 
marily for the reason that 
catering costs money, our 
customers looked at it 
from another angle. Our 
country friends felt very 
much pleased with the 
social touch. Unconsciously, 
we had chosen just the 
right method to win many 
friends. 

“We didn’t drive sales— 
we didn’t have to. One of 
my kid brothers had re- 
marked at one of our con- 
ferences when things were 











in the number of farm 





horses in Wayne and other 
surrounding counties, as elsewhere 
all over the country. The horse 
has been displaced in some farms 
by motor equipment, but not rap- 
idly enough to account for the in- 
crease in population. And with 
that development has come an- 
other. Twenty years ago every 
village with a blacksmith also 
boasted a harness maker. To-day 
you won’t find one in ten. Having 
got the facts, we knew somebody 
had to supply harness—and I sup- 
pose we’re doing the biggest re- 
tail harness business in America 
to-day. It is thirty times as big 
as it was in the days when the 
motor truck was a novelty.” 
The Murray Company was 
founded by the father of the pres- 
ent family, Philip R. Murray, in 
1886. He died in 1916, having 
lived long enough to see his sons 
and the husbands of his daughters 
putting into application some of 
his pet ideas. For fifty years he 
operated the Murray farm, and 


arrived when he found orders 
ranging from small bolts to large 
silos in the morning mail as his 
own business grew in that direc- 
tion. And he even lived to read 
in the Honesdale newspaper adver- 
tisements of other merchants feat- 
uring special sales during “the 
week of Murray’s big party.” His 
store had become an institution. 
All seven of the children were 
taken in as partners, and during 
“party week” their mother helped 
the farmers and their wives. The 
party idea was one of the turning 
points in the history of the busi- 
ness. Previously the boys, led by 
Robert, the eldest, now president 
of the company, had determined 
the policy of “get the facts” and 
had gone in for intensive sales- 
manship, traveling hundreds of 
miles to learn the problems of the 
farmers and then taking special 
courses and hiring out to solve 
them. Then came the mail order 


not going too well that 
‘customers don’t know how 
good we are, Bob, and it’s up to us 
to show them.’ So we established 
a system of four-minute talks, try- 
ing in a good humored way to im- 
press on the visitors the quality 
of our merchandise and the many 
helpful services we were prepared 
to furnish. 


“The big party was so successful 
that it was made an annual affair. 
You are invited to our next one. 
After the first we began to analyze 
the mail order catalogs that had 
threatened to put us out of busi- 
ness, and they were so good that 
they sold us the idea. We put out 
a 24-page book and mailed five 
thousand copies to our friends 
throughout the country. To-day 
it has grown to 140 pages, and we 
can’t keep track of the circulation, 
it mounts so rapidly.” 

During all these early years the 
boys kept in constant touch with 
the farm, seeking to learn from the 
farmer’s viewpoint. All of them 
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were born on the farm, but they 
took nothing for granted. The 
jumbing end of the business is a 


wood example of their methods. 


: Ten or fifteen years ago they de- 
| cided to go into it on a large scale, 


having discovered that farm people 


| were demanding a higher standard 
| of living in their homes and were 
| tiring of unnecessary hardships. 


“T took a correspondence school 


| course,” laughed Mr. Murray. 
“That made me a _ theoretical 
lumber. Armed with that knowl- 


edge | went to work as a journey- 
man and learned the practical ap- 
plication of my theoretical knowl- 
edge. Then, when I could talk in- 
telligently on the subject, we put 
in a line of plumbing supplies— 
now one of the most complete in 
the country. Has it grown? Well, 
we have thirty-three plumbers on 
the payroll putting in bathrooms 
and other modern fixtures on the 
farms of three counties, all operat- 
ing out of here.” 


Experts on Machinery 


This method is followed by 
every member of the firm. Under 
a photograph of Quintin J. Murray 
in the mail order catalog I found 
this item—“Quintin is our electri- 
cal expert and chief mechanician. 
He prescribes for sick engines, 
balky magnetos, and cantankerous 
motors. Our customers are kind 
enough to say that his prescrip- 
tions are usually effective. Quintin 
spends January, February, and 
March of each year at the New 
York electrical school to keep in 
touch with the latest developments 
in his line.” 

From Robert Murray I learned 
that Quintin was sent West to a 
big gas engine plant to take a job 
before the Murray Company tried 
to sell any engines. After a year 
on the job he returned and said he 
was ready to talk business. but he 
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Farmers think nothing of traveling fifty or a hundred miles over mountain 
roads to buy at the Murray store when they know that the purchase carries 
with it expert instruction, plus a guarantee of service. 


needed a little training in the elec- 
trical end. That started his peri- 
odic visits to the New York school. 
Naturally the farmers think noth- 
ing of fifty miles to the Murrays to 
buy an engine when they know 
that the purchase carries with it 
expert instruction, plus a guaran- 
tee of service. 

Philip R. Murray, another of the 
brothers, is one of the firm’s two 
farm machinery experts. He, too, 
has spent a big part of every year 
studying his specialty from raw 
material to finished product. That 
end of the business is so big, how- 
ever, that one man’s time is insuf- 
ficient. So J. A. Demer, who mar- 
ried one of the Murray girls and is 
now a member of the firm, also be- 


came a specialist in the farm ma- 
chinery line. Mr. Demer—‘Jake,” 
he is called in the catalog—spends 
most of his time traveling about the 
farms. 


Financing on Sound Basis 


The other active member of the 
firm is Eben P. Keen, who married 
another of the Murray girls. He is 
store manager, specializing on 
paint and shelf goods. Initial ex- 
perience came from several years 
employment in the Honesdale post 
office, but after that he took a spe- 
cial night school course in modern 
store methods—and there is no 
waste space in the Murray store, 
nor any sign of crowding. 

(Continued on page 826) 














The 


Murray Company’s enormous warehouse. 
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Thou UGhts 


| Life and ‘Business 





Life’s Thorns 


HE trouble with a lot of us is 

that we want to accomplish many 
things but aren’t willing to pay the 
price. 

If life were a game in which the 
rewards were handed out on a silver 
platter to anyone who happened to 
ask for them, lots of folks would 
sleep in rose-beds. 

But, unfortunately, you’ve got to 
reckon with the thorns. 

“He who would climb a tree,” said 
Thackeray, “must grasp its branches 
—not the blossoms.” 

Which means that you’ve got to 
pull yourself up over the rough places 
and not expect simply to coast down 
hill all the time. 

We get pretty much what we go 
after—if we go after it hard enough 
and persistently enough.—Jerome P. 
Fleishman. 


* * * 
Achievement never flirts with 
quitters. —Ex. 
x * x 


We Americans should not feel 
too happy over our prosperity, or 
at least not feel that it rids us of 
responsibility toward the rest of 
the world. We should not forget 
that our prosperity is not wholly 
due to our individual merits. We 
are apt to think too much of our- 
selves. We do not realize how 
fortunate we have been in the 
material goods we enjoy and the 
material conditions that aid us. 
We have recovered from the war 
better perhaps than any other 
country, but our interest ought to 
be manifested in a sympathetic 
feeling for less fortunate coun- 
tries—Chief Justice Taft. 

* ok x 


He that does good to another 
man does also good to himself, 
not only in consequence, but in the 
very act of doing it; for the con- 
science of well-doing is ample re- 
ward.—Seneca. 








WIN A PRIZE 


Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” 
and we will send you “Herbes 
Epigrams” if your contribution is 
printed. If not composed by you 
state source of quotation and 
author’s name. Names of winners 


will be printed. 




















Life is a mirror for king and for 
slave 
"Tis just what you are and do, 
Then give to the world the best 
you have 
And the best will come back to 
you.— Exchange. 


* *«K 


Teach your son to save ten per 
cent. of his income. Such a habit 
will give him greater happiness 
than the largest estate you could 
leave him.—T. O. Kennedy. 

es 

Things in this world are relative, 
and size by itself is never the great 
thing. The great thing always is, 
not how much capital have you, not 
how much brains have you, not how 
much of an opportunity have you, but 
what are you doing and how far are 
you getting with what you have? If 
this is true, then, no matter how small 
your town or how limited your oppor- 
tunity, it is within your power to do 
something which is at least relatively 
great.—James H. Paul, president, 
Miners and Mechanics Bank, Carbon- 
dale, Pa. 

From J. R. Bauchelle, Schenectady, N. Y. 
2 @ 


I go at what I am about as if there 
was nothing else in the world for the 
time being. That’s the secret of all 
hard-working men, but most of them 
can’t carry it into their amusements. 
—Charles Kingsley. 

* * * 

Anything that you do at any time 
really to strengthen your power of 
concentrated attention is so much 
added to your moral capital, and any- 
thing you do at any time to break 
down your power of attention is so 
much further preparation for disas- 
ter—Henry Churchill King. 

x * x 


I care not what your education is, 
elaborate or nothing, what your 
mental calibre is, great or small, that 
man who concentrates all his energies 
of body, mind and soul in one direc- 
tion is a tremendous man—Talmadge. 

From G. C. Howland, Windsor, Vt. 
**s 

Customer ownership is going for- 
ward at such a fast and uninterrupted 
pace simply because it is sound in 
principle. It is a manifestation of 
the underlying principle that governs 
the relations of the utility and the 
public-mutual interest. — Public 
Service Management. 








Only One Way 


Neither circumstances nor sur. 
roundings can bring contentment, 
Only by fitting ourselves to meet con- 
ditions as they are, calmly and cour- 
ageously, may we hope to reconcile 
ourselves to our position and condi- 
tion of life while we strive for bigger 
and better things. There is no other 
way.—Silent Partner. 


* * * 


True religion is the life we live, 
not the creed we profess, and some 
day will be recognized by quality and 
quantity, and not by brand.—J. F. 
Wright. 

x x x 


It would be a rash man who 
would try to measure brains by 
the cost of the nursery. Go any- 
where you will, there is a human 
soul demanding a fair chance, 
having the right to know what has 
happened in the world, having the 
right to be enriched with the 
stories and poetry of life, having 
the right to be inspired by the 
deeds of men of force who have 
lived amid struggles in the past, 
having the right to be shown the 
way upward to that wholesome 
life which is absolutely indepen- 
dent of circumstances and which 
is strong and successful because it 
is the life of a man or a woman 
doing a man’s part or a woman’s 
part in the world which is fairly 
understood—Charles Evans 
Hughes. 

x ok Ok 


Books are a guide in youth, and an 
entertainment for age. They support 
us under solitude, and keep us from 
being a burden to ourselves. They 
help us to forget the crossness of men 
and things; compose our nerves and 
our passions ; and lay our disappoint- 
ments asleep.—Exchange. 





A Oext 
ot that J speak in respect of 
want: for J have learned, in 
whatsoever state J am, therewith 
to be rontent.— Philippians 4:11. 
Sent in by M. G. Mann, 
Tarboro, N. C. What ts your 
favorite text? “Forbes Epi- 


grams” is presented to senders 
of texts used. 
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What New Blood Can Do > 
For a Company 






1 


Essential Qualifications of a Successful Railroad Executive—Why Rail- 
road Officials Are Turning to Other Lines of Industry—Instances 
of Men Who Have Made Good 


\HE magnitude of the railroad 
T business is difficult to visual- 
ize. The railroad companies of the 
United States are now hauling on 
an average of over one billion, or 
one thousand million, tons of 
freight one mile every day in the 
year. If you try to figure out 
just what that means, it tends to 
make you dizzy. Translated into 
dollars, it means about eleven mil- 
lion dollars earned from carrying 
this freight each day. Several of 
our larger railroad companies are 
now earning over one million dol- 
lars a day. 

This huge amount of business 
must, of course, be carefully sys- 
tematized and _ supervised; all 
waste must be avoided and the 
constant tendency to leaks and 
slackness on the part of employ- 
ees must be stopped. It takes men 
of ability, breadth of view and 
with vast experience to supervise 
all this. 

Sometimes the radical papers 
talk about the big salaries of rail- 
road officials. The total salaries of 
all supervising officers of railroads 
consume only a fraction of 1 per 
cent. of the earnings. This cost of 
supervision is less than it is in 
other walks of life—that is, in in- 
dustrial and mercantile concerns 
and in the Government. 

The average layman cannot pos- 
sibly realize how many different 

















O. P. Van Sweringen 





By F. J. Lisman 


phases the manager of a railroad 
must familiarize himself with. The 
knowledge he must have might be 
sub-divided into: 

1. Physical condition of the 
property. 

2. Equipment. 

3. Type of business, which might 
be called “traffic conditions,” which 

















Benjamin L. Winchell 


includes the personnel of the ship- 
per. 

4. The personnel of the prop- 
erty. 

5. Public relations. 

Practically no two pieces or di- 
visions of any railroad are exactly 
alike; each division has more or 
less different grades, different soil 
conditions and different climatic 
conditions, all of which affect op- 
erations. 

Unless the man in charge of the 
property knows all about these 
conditions, he is not in a position 
either to judge the results of any 
particular division nor compare 
these results with other divisions, 
nor does he know the weakness of 
his own property. It is more im- 
portant to understand the weak 
spots than the strong ones. 

There is as much difference in 
locomotives as there is in auto- 
mobiles, as much difference as be- 
tween a new Rolls-Royce and a 
worn out flivver. Different divi- 


sions of the various railroads, es- 





pecially of those financially weak, 
have locomotives ranging up to 
fort years of age. 

Some railroads have good shops 
which can promptly handle a va- 
riety of repair work; others have 
some modern shops with plenty of 
good tools and some are very bad- 
ly off in this respect. A general 
manager must know all about his 
shops and the kind of tools they 
contain, etc. 

The variety of tonnage handled 
by the railroads is tremendous. 
The traffic of many of the large 
systems consists of coal to the ex- 
tent of over one-half. There are 
railroads whose traffic consists of 
over 70 per cent. of live stock. 
Some of the roads around Lake 
Superior, including divisions of 
some large systems, haul iron ore 
to the extent of 90 per cent. A 
few roads have a traffic of pota- 
toes exceeding 25 per cent. of their 
total business. Early Spring vege- 
tables constitute over one-half of 
the traffic of some of the minor 
roads or branch lines in the South. 
Few railroads have an evenly bal- 
anced tonnage, that is, business 
which moves to about the same 
extent in both directions. The 
traffic of most roads is very much 
greater in one direction than in 
another and this preponderance 
of traffic varies with the seasons. 

(Continued on page 854) 
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Twelve Tips on 





Success and Happiness 


Tip No.9—Think More Highly of YourselfThan of Anything 
You Can Possibly Possess—Everything 
Worth While Is Personal 


HATEVER happens, you 

W have to live with yourself. 

And no other thing mat- 
ters so much to your success and 
happiness as the basic fact—what 
you are. 

Whether you are a great person 
or only a very small person—no 
matter. You are important to 
yourself; and you can never build 
up any sort of worth-while life 
unless you begin with yourself. 

This seems simple and 
self-evident enough, but 


By Herbert N. Casson 


Socialism is so destructive—it 
makes everything of the herd and 
nothing of the individual. 

The tragedy of Russia is not the 
ruin of her trade and commerce. 
It is the ruin of self-respect and 
independence. 

WEALTH BEGINS WITH YOURSELF. 
If it does not, then your wealth 
only makes you conspicuous and 
absurd. 

No man is more to be pitied than 


That is the correct view of success. 

We are talking a great deal 
about service, but service comes 
afterwards. We say, thoughtless- 
ly: “Service, not Self”; but we 
are wrong. How can you serve, 
unless you first develop your own 
nature and abilities? 

Most of us are under-developed 
—stunted—mere fractions of what 
we might be. 

A distinguished scientist—Dr. 
Spitzka—once told me that 
most men were not devel- 








how rare it is to see a man 
who is really the Master of 
his own affairs! 

Isn’t it true that most 
men are tied up in bundles 
and handled by the gross 
or the thousand? Are they 
not classified, tagged and 
moved about as_ though 
they were not alive? 

Are not most working 
people herded into trade 
unions and most employers 
into associations? 

Have we not carried this 
fetish of cooperation too 
far? Have we not forgot- 








F a man has no self-respect 

his success will be a misfor- 
tune and his happiness will be a 
mirage. 


EXT he. must have self-con- 
trol and he must deliberate- 


ly pursue a policy of self-devel- 
opment. 


| A 
= 


grow. 


MAN’S first privilege is to 


oped more than 50 per 
cent. in body and 10 per 
cent.in brain. They might 
have been twice as strong 
in body, he said, and 10 
times as strong in mind. 
So, when a man is only 
a tenth of a man, he had 


better say: “Self, not Ser- 
vice,” until he grows 
larger. 


First, always, comes the 
Man; and second, the Job 
or the Service. 

Out of nothing, nothing 
comes. A stream cannot 











rise higher than its source. 





ten that a million times 
nothing is nothing? 

Slavery can exist by mutual 
agreement. We didn’t know that 
a century ago; but the history of 
the last 100 years proves it to be 
so. 
A herd can enslave itself, by a 
fear of progress and originality. A 
nation can degrade itself into a 
rabble, by destroying its great in- 
dividuals. 

Is not that why the Dark Ages 
were dark—because all the big 
shining lights were put out, and 
nothing left but a mass of tiny, 
orthodox tallow dips? 

Is that not why we are now liv- 
ing in a second Dark Age of 
Democracy,, when Governments 
have become too oppressive and 
too confiscatory to be endured? 
Is not the reason that we have had 
a wrong idea of Democracy, just 
as the Popes had a wrong idea of 
Religion? Have we not forgotten 
that the Right above all Rights ‘is 
the Right to self-development? 

Here you have the reason why 


the man who suddenly inherits 
great power or great wealth, un- 
less he has developed himself so 
as to be fit for his new responsi- 
bilities. 

A little man in a little place may 


win respect, but a little man in a ° 


big place—does he not become 
comic at once? 

After all, is not the purpose of 
wealth and power to set us free to 
live our own lives? Is it not to 
“give us the glorious privilege of 
ne independent ?” 

We must always put first things 
first, or we shall make a mess of 
our lives. We must begin with 
SELF-RESPECT. 

If a man has no self-respect, then 
his success will be a misfortune 
and his happiness will be a mirage. 

Next, he must have self-control 
and he must deliberately pursue a 
policy of self-development. 

A man’s first privilege is to 
erow. Incidentally, this growth 
makes him rich and powerful. 


Nothing comes out of a 
rat-hole but a rat. 

There has always been too much 
self-effacement. 

For my part, I prefer Ambition; 
and I believe that Ambition has 
done more to create civilization 
than self-effacement and humility. 

Everything worth while is PrEr- 
SONAL—always was and always 
shall be. 

Go into any well-managed shop 
and ask: “What is the greatest 
thing in this shop?” and the an- 
swer is: “The Manager himself.” 

Once in a while, don’t follow the 
crowd. Go the other way. Let 
the crowd jeer you and pelt you, 
as a crowd always does. 

Own yourself, as Marcus Aurel- 
ius did—as Darwin did—as every 
worth-while man has always done. 
Even though you may never be 
rich—even though you may never 
be known outside of your own 
little ‘circle—you can still have 
Character... You can still have In- 
dependence. You can still say: 
“T am the Captain of my soul.” 
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Is the ‘““To-morrow’ of Commer- 
cial Aviation Almost Here? 


j 
<a 








William B. Stout 


S eagerly as a boy expecting 
the expressman with a new 


bicycle, “Bill” Stout con- 
sulted his watch for the third timz 
since stepping outside of the fac- 
tory to the landing field. 

“She’s due to go, by my time,” he 
said. 

Hardly had he spoken when a bell 
rang——a bell connected with Western 
Union and, therefore, speakmg with 
authority ; eleven thirty. Things hap- 
pen on the dot at the Ford Airport, 
in Dearborn, Michigan. 

A man waved a flag. Instantly, at 
the far end of the field an airplane 
motor roared. The eyes of every 
workman and of half a dozen visi- 
tors fastened on the great gray ma- 
chine which raced over the muddy 
field, gathering speed. At fifty-five 
miles an hour, in spite of a field 
soaked with water and a muggy, 
heavy atmosphere, it took to the air 
beautifully, climbed a thousand feet, 





William B. Stout, Inven- 
tor of the Stout All- 
Metal Planes Now 
Carrying Freight for the 
Ford Motor Company, 
Tells What Has Been 
Done and What, Backed 
by the Ford Organiza- 
tion, He Hopes to 
Accomplish — “If Any 
One Man Has the Vision 
and Resources and Abil- 
ity to Make a Success of 
the Enterprise It Is 
Henry Ford,” he says. 


By Neil M. Clark 


circled once, increasing its speed, 
then disappeared magnificently over 
the trees to the east. 

“And she’s carrying a thousand 
pounds !” 
lightedly. 

It was a pretty and, perhaps, a 
prophetic sight !—the maximum load 
of regular planes in the air mail serv- 
ice is seven hundred and fifty pounds, 
but this can carry fifteen hundred. 

The winging-away of one or more 
of his big birds is an everyday event 
for William B. Stout—for he in- 
vented and built the plane we had 
just seen leave on its daily trip for 
Cleveland—yet I knew by his grin 
and the glint in ‘his eyes that: it 
thrilled him as much as it thrilled 
me. Airplanes are no novelty these 
days—most airplanes—but this was 
a single-winged beauty, silver gray 
in color, graceful as*a wild goose in 
flight, all-metal, with the strength of 
cold-rolled steel and the lightness of 


Mr. Stout exclaimed, de-— 





Henry Ford 


feathers. As for prophecy ‘ 
I knew the vision in his mind, of a 
time when planes like this, and bet- 
ter ones, will be as common as ships 
on the high seas or as trains on the 
jand, of factories covering scores of 
acres, production mounting to hun- 
dreds, thousands, tens of thousands 
of planes—and I knew that he knew 
that that time is by way of being 
fairly near at hand. For only a few 
days before, Henry Ford—there is 
magic in some names!—had taken 
the decisive step, with this company 
as the nucleus of a vast undertaking, 
the object being to make airplanes an 
everyday adjunct of other transport- 
ation services in commerce, industry, 
and pleasure. 


The dream is mighty. Now, as 


never before, it is practicable. The 
fundamental experiments are com- 
pleted. Tests have been concluded. 
There remain problems of manufac- 
ture, of organization, and of. detail. 
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These are in able hands. It is hard 
to speak in moderate terms after see- 
ing these things at first hand; and it 
is indeed hard to speak restrainedly 
of the work of the man chiefly re- 
sponsible to date, namely, William 
Bushnell Stout. 

“Bill” is the better name for him. 
He is as irrepressible as a small boy; 
and like a small boy, his chief delight 
has always been to “monkey with 
things and make ’em go!” He is 
forty-five years old, looks as if he 
might be thirty, and into his years he 
has packed a lot of living. He has 
been author, teacher, inventor, adver- 
tising man, artist, publisher, business 
man—all that!—and “Who’s Who” 
lists him as “mechanical engineer.” 
His body is spare, his movements 
swift, his face thin, and atop of him 
is a shock of thick, brown, wavy 
hair. He smiles easily—and his 
smiles last. 


First Airplane at Fourteen 


Stout was born near Quincy, 
Illinois, in the year 1880. But he did 
not stay there long enough to get 
well acquainted with the neighbors. 

“My father,” he explained, “was a 
Methodist minister, and we moved 
every three years—had to. Soon 
after I was born we went to Minne- 
sota, and before I grew up we had 
lived all over the State. But no mat- 
ter where we were, or whatever else 
we had, or didn’t have, my father 
and I always managed to rig up a 
little workshop and make things: 
toys of one sort or another, for the 
most part, and they all had to be con- 
trived so they would go. It was a 
hobby and a passion with both oi 
us. I made my first airplane when I 
was fourteen, out of turkey feath- 
ers. A little later I designed and 
built a glider. The principle was 
sound, except I didn’t know how to 
balance it.” 

With this background, it was in- 
evitable that when he went to college, 
and later, Stout’s interests should lie 
chiefly with mechanical things, and 
that he should give an original twist 
to anything he touched. 

He was educated at Hamline Uni- 
versity, in St. Paul, and at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and within a 
year of completing his studies, he 
had had a fling at travel, at teaching, 
and at journalism. His travels took 
him to Europe, where he wrote illus- 
trated articles to pay his way. Re- 
turning to St. Paul, he was appointed 
manual training instructor in one of 
the high schools. 

He also made good use of his skill 
with tools by starting a department 
in the St. Paul “Dispatch.” Under 
the descriptive pen name of “Jack 
Kneiff,” he wrote and illustrated ar- 
ticles telling boys, and grown-ups, 
too, how to make things with mate- 
rials that might be picked up around 
the house. This department proved 


very popular on the “Dispatch” and it 
was enlarged until it occupied a full 
page and was syndicated to other 
papers, and Stout later collecicd 
much of it into the “Boy’s Book of 
Mechanical Models,” a volume to 
fascinate any youngster who likes to 
whittle and pound. 


Authority in Aeronautics 


During these years Stout was add- 
ing to his knowledge and experi- 
menting, principally in the field 
opened up by motor transportation. 
He served for a while as chief engi- 
neer of a St. Paul motor truck com- 
pany ; and in 1908, wher automobiles 
still were more or less contrapticns 
to scare horses—and as such, highly 
successful !—he toured Europe in an 
early Ford. Airplanes also continued 
to share his interest. 

In 1912, the first great air meet 
was held at Chicago. The Chicago 
“Tribune” employed him as a tech- 
nical expert to cover the meet. He 
coached the reporters so thoroughly 
that when they talked in aeronautical 
terms, they talked correctly, and as a 
consequence the “Tribune” fairly 
scooped the country. 

Stout continued for a while with 
the “Tribune,” also writing for some 
of the new motor magazines, and on 
his own behalf he founded and edited 
“Aerial Age,” the first publication in 
this country devoted exclusiveiy to 
aviation. In 1914 he was made chief 
engineer for the Scripps-Booth Com- 
pany and given the task of designing 
a new car. He turned out the low 
model, very original in design, that 
was familiar on the streets some 
years ago. 

“I spent eight months on the body 
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lines of that car,” he confessed with 
a laugh, ‘‘and six weeks on the chas. 
sis! But the cars we made the first 
year are the ones you still sce rup- 
ning. Modifications in design and 
construction weakened the model in 
later years.” 

Stout next served a short term as 
chief engineer of the aircraft divi- 
sion of the Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany; but soon afterwards this coun- 
try entered the war and he was sum- 
moned to Washington by Ifoward 
Coffin to act as technical aciviser to 
the Aircraft Board. Here his inter- 
est in airplanes was of course inten- 
sified, and it was here that he began 
to entertain the idea of the need and 
desirability of an ali-metal plane. 

“With wood veneer,” he told me, 
“we were constantly having difficul- 
ties. Such planes could not survive 
different extremes of temperature 
and humidity very long. If it turned 
very hot, the heat made the glue 
brittle; and intensely cold tempera- 
tures soon completed the damage. In 
flying, you know, it doesn’t take long 
to go from Tropic to Arctic tempera- 
tures: only a few miles, up.” 


Evolves All-metal Plane 


So Stout set to work, after the 
war, to design an all-metal plane. 
One problem was to get a metal suffi- 
ciently strong, yet light, and this he 
found in duralumin, a copper-alu- 
minum alloy, which is about as strong 
as cold-rolled steel and weighs only 
about a third as much. The problems 
of design were tackled and met one 
by one, and presently Stout had a 
series of basic patents and a plane 
strikingly different from any other. 

The first plane of this sort that he 

















\Ly inter nutsonal 


A new version of “ships that pass in the night.” A Ford commercial plane 
winging its way towards Chicago from Detroit. 
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undertook to build was for the Navy. 








They wanted a plane that would 
carry a heavy torpedo, which could 
be launched against enemy shipping, 
and Stout took the contract to build 
one, to cost $50,000. It proved a 
tough experience. 

“It cost us,’ Mr. Stout explained, 
“in the neighborhood of $150,000 to 
fulfill a $50,000 contract, and I de- 
cided against any more contracts on 
that basis, and turned to commercial 
aviation. 

“After this experience I hadn’t an- 
other nickel of my own, but I was 
sure we were headed right, and was 
now bent on doing two things: to 
develop a plane for commercial work 
that would be safe, durable, and able 
to carry considerable weight; and to 
try to bring the aviation industry to 
Detroit. So we went out to raise 
the money to continue. It wasn’t a 
proposition for widows and orphans 
to invest in. We were still experi- 
menting. So I went to a list of men 
to whom a thousand dollars meant 
the price of a newspaper, as you 
might say, and organized this com- 
pany. We didn’t misrepresent a 
thing, but said plainly to each man: 

“You'll never see this money 
again. Kiss it good-bye now! And 
don’t subscribe unless you believe in 
what we’re trying to do.’ 


Henry Ford Becomes Interested 


“As a result of this campaign, 
which was conducted wholly in my 
own person, we secured one hundred 
and twenty subscribers and $180,000. 
Of course that enabled us to con- 
tinue. In a sketchy way, so far as 
manufacturing facilities went, we 
built some planes. The planes were 
good. And as time went on, and I 
realized more clearly what was 
needed to make the building of com- 
mercial airplanes in Detroit a prac- 
tical success, I wrote a letter to Mr. 
Ford describing the needs of avia- 
tion as I saw them. I said that the 
industry must have adequate landing 
fields; proper facilities; and, sooner 
or later, an improved type of motor. 

“For six months I heard nothing 
in reply to my letter, and I supposed 
they had forgotten it, if it ever was 
seen. But one day they sent for 
me to come and select the ground 
needed for a landing field. This was 
done. We picked out three tracts, 
each consisting of several hundred 
acres, 

“They then wanted to know what 
sort of factory was needed. Within 
ninety days it was built and we 
had moved in! 

“All this Mr. Ford did without 
definitely declaring his intentions for 
the future. In some respects, the ex- 
perience was rather funny. The use 
of the Ford Airport, which I had 


helped to select, was donated to our 


company, and the factory Mr. Ford 














Inaugurating the Ford airline service. 


erected was on a corner of the flying 
field. I wanted to know what rent 
we would be charged. Mr. Ford said 
we could probably tell better about 
that when we knew the cost of the 
factory. 

“Meanwhile, we were making good 
progress, and one day Mr. Ford 
asked me about a_ transportation 
service for some of his plants. He 
said he wanted to try a daily plane 
between his Detroit and Chicago 
plants. 

“Tt can be done,’ I said. 

“How soon could you start? he 
asked. 

“T asked how soon he wanted to 
start. 

“Could you make it next Mon- 
day ? 

“It was then Saturday. 

“‘We have one plane,’ I replied, 
‘one pilot, and a motor that needs 
overhauling. If you will make it a 
week from Monday, we can do it.’ 


Safer Than Railroads! 


“Thus the Ford service was in- 
augurated. We have operated the 
service almost five months to date, 
without any accidents, and with more 
regularity than the trains. We had 
only one dead engine landing in 
70,000 miles. 

“We soon put additional planes to 
work, with a daily service to Cleve- 
land. Each plane carries a thousand 
pounds, and can carry fifteen hun- 
dred. The cost of operating has been 
at the rate of about ten cents per 
pound for 300 miles. Small parts 
and replacement parts needed in a 
hurry have been transported, also 
anything wanted in a rush; for ex- 


Photo shows, left to right, William 

B. Mayo, head engineer of the Ford Motor Company; W. C. Stout, general 

manager of the Stout Metal Airplane Company; Edsel Ford, president of the 
company; Henry Ford, and Pilot Edward G. Hamilton. 


ample, the electrotypes used in ad- 


vertising, bales of curled hair, Lin- 


coln headlights, kegs of nails, blocks 
of die steel, glassware, chemicals, 
and so forth. These are heavy, but 
not bulky, and the service has been 
of special value in transporting them 
promptly. We can carry 380 cubic 
feet of bulk load. 


Ford in Complete Control 


“Mr. Ford watched the service 
without committing himself further, 
and evidently was satisfied. Just re- 
cently he made his plans clear. He 
bought every share of stock in the 
company, and now owns it lock, 
stock, and barrel—and gunpowder, 
too. We are glad he does. If any 
one man has the vision and resources 
and ability to make a success of the 
enterprise, and to make aviation an 
industry, itis Henry Ford. The men 
who went in with me, originally, to 
whom I promised the loss of every 
cent they subscribed, received two 
dollars for every dollar they let me 
have.” 

Mr. Stout was well taken care of, 
too, for his patents and stock, and he 
remains as vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the company. Edsel 
Ford is the new president, and Henry 
Ford chairman of the board. 

The commodious cabin of each 
Stout cargo airplane has a number 
of cages along the floor, in which 
the packages for shipment are placed 
as neatly as in the package compart- 
ments of an express car, with the 
weight equally distributed. Eight 
passengers can also be accommodated 
in this space, provided there is no 

(Continued on page 828) 





“With all thy Cetting, get Understanding”’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


General Motors has acquired control of one of the 
leading motor plants in Britain. Standard Oil is constant. 
ly reaching out and obtaining valuable oil properties in 
other countries. Henry Ford is on the way to dot the 

world with factories. General Elec- 


BIG MEN : - ae Saas 
WORTH MUCH tric and its affiliations are building 
TO THIS up a vast business in foreign fields. 
COUNTRY 


Other big concerns and big men are 
steadily strengthening America’s position throughout the 
world. 

How much are such men and such corporations worth 
to America? No estimate can be made. Any reasonable 
figure would be generally regarded as utterly unreason- 
able. Think of the number of American families that are 
supported by these American activities in foreign coun- 
tries. Not only do American enterprises in foreign coun- 
tries usually afford well-paid positions to American man- 
agers and other employees, but American-owned foreign 
factories usually mean demand for American raw mate- 
rials and other American products. Furthermore, the 
profits flow into and enrich this country. 

In short, these foreign activities originated by your big 
men bring benefits to American workers, to America’s 
foreign trade, to American shipping, American banking, 
American factories, American producers of raw mate- 
rials, American employees eager for advancement, Amer- 
ica’s total wealth, and, though intangible yet not unim- 
portant, America’s understanding of other nations and 
races. 


a 
Hard work develops; soft work softens. 
* Oe Ox 


Don’t be misled when you read in the newspapers or 
elsewhere that “mail order houses report increased sales” 
or that “chain store sales show big gain.’ Such announce- 
ments do not necessarily indicate that business is more 
active in this country than it was 


SOME 3 : 

TRADE for the corresponding period a year 
“INCREASES” earlier. Why? Because our prin- 
MISLEADING i 


cipal mail order organizations are 
rapidly expanding their facilities for disposing of mer- 
chandise. For example, in the last Southern city I visited, 
Atlanta, I learned that Montgomery Ward & Company 
had recently constructed there a big plant for handling 
not only mail orders but an enormous over-the-counter 
business. Then, too, our leading chain store systems are 
constantly opening up new stores throughout the country. 
Naturally—inevitably—the total sales of such companies 
increase. This explains why mail order and chain stores 
have been able to announce big gains in turnover during 
months when department stores have not been able to 
make any such showing. In analyzing trade “increases,” 
always take pains to ascertain how much or how little 
they mean. 


A friend invited me for a sail on his yacht. A favor. 
able breeze veered round until it was blowing directly 
against us. Was the yacht, with its vast spreading sails, 
blown backwards? No. An expert yachtsman, accus- 
tomed to contesting in races, he re- 
adjusted the sails and we sped 
ahead, not in a straight line, but at 
quite an angle. By and by he again 
manipulated the sails, and we started on a different tack. 
Having sailed for a time in this direction, he again reset 
the sails, and this zig-zagging was repeated over and over 
again. Although it was impossible to sail straight down 
our course, we were constantly moving nearer and nearer 
our destination, notwithstanding that the wind was against 
us. Had I been in charge, we never would have got 
there. I might have been able to get along if the wind 
had kept blowing in the right direction. But I would not 
have known how to trim the sails when an adverse wind 
blew up. 


WE MADE 
HEADWAY 
DESPITE AN 
ADVERSE WIND 


Are there not many business men who prosper only 
as long as conditions are favorable? Are not many of 
them without the training and experience necessary to 
trim sails successfully when adverse conditions arise? 
Reflect how many enterprises went on the rocks when the 
after-the-war boom burst. Yet many other concerns were 
so skilfully handled that they came through this stormy 
period safely. 


Youth possesses certain advantages over age. But many 
a concern has found it profitable to have in its councils a 
man of ripe experience, a man who has weathered storms, 
a man who has learned to tack when ‘conditions make it 
impossible to go straight ahead. When demoralization 
struck the business world in 1920-21, whose advice was 
in greatest demand, that of young executives, or that of 
wise old veterans, such as George F. Baker in New York, 
James B. Forgan and John J. Mitchell in Chicago, Robert 
Dollar and Herbert Fleischhacker in San Francisco. 

The lesson I learned from my outing on the yacht was 
that it is infinitely important, in business as on water, to 
spend time and brains to learn how to handle all the ropes. 
The necessary knowledge does not come to one without 
expenditure of diligent and intelligent effort. 


* * * 


One thought leads to a similar thought, one act to a 
similar act, remember. 


x * x 

Few malcontents have sweated and saved to build a 
bank account. They use their chins, not their hands or 
their heads. 


* * * 


The market for alibis is overstocked. 
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There is a type of employer and executive who cannot 
grasp that employees who began with them as youngsters 
have grown up and are capable of taking hold of im- 
portant responsibilities. This type usually is of the older 

generation. When a big position be- 


VE : 
el OWN comes vacant, it doesn’t occur to 
EMPLOYEES them to give some promising youn 
A CHANCE 8 P sy 8 


member of the organization a 
chance to tackle it. They assume that they must find 
some man well up in years, from some other company. 
Very often employers have remarked to me, “See that 
young fellow? I really didn’t believe he could fill the bill, 
but I gave him a chance and he is the best man we have 
ever had in the job.” Many employers do not realize 
that it is a reflection upon themselves and their methods 
of handling men when they find it necessary to go outside 
of their own organization when a responsible position has 
to be filled. Give your own people a chance, even if you 
may feel it necessary to explain that the promotion is 
made only as a trial. In nine cases out of ten, if you know 
how to spot talent, the promoted one will make good. 
* + 6 
The end doesn’t justify your being mean. 
x * * 
iven a bird doesn’t rise without expending some effort. 
es 
What do we human beings strive for? For what will 
yield us satisfaction, is it not? I have known a few hard- 
hearted millionaires who wasted their whole lives in the 
avaricious accumulation of money—and then were dissat- 
isfied and, usually too late, disillu- 


WHAT DO ; ae 
WE HUMANS sioned. I have known other indi- 
—”™ viduals who feverishly sought 


fame; some found satisfaction after 
they got it, others didn’t. Each of us has his or her own 
conception of what is worth attaining or obtaining. Many 
of us, unfortunately, are under the delusion that what we 
want is simply money, whereas it is the things we think 
money will bring that we really desire. Some people de- 
rive more satisfaction from giving than from receiving, 
from helping rather than being helped. 

It is well for each of us to ponder: What is it I really 
want? 

This can be laid down as basic: No human being can 
be genuinely happy unless he or she stands well in the 
esteem of fellow-mortals. We all want recognition. 

Many executives would achieve more success in handl- 
ing men were they to recognize this elementary truth and 
act upon it. Inside every one of us is an ego, an indi- 
viduality, a personality, a soul, a consciousness of being, 
a consciousness that we are a separate, distinct human 
entity. This ego, this consciousness is our real selves. 
Who would deal successfully with us must never forget 
that we possess and are possessed by this ego. More than 
one workman has shown me a letter of recommendation 
which he values far more than any increase in pay he 
ever received. A word of appreciation often can accom- 
plish what nothing else could accomplish. 


The Pullman Company has done something worth 
bringing to the attention of other organizations. It has 
named a Pullman car after a porter who proved a hero 
—and, incidentally, it has awarded recognition, in the 
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form of stock of the company, to a’ conductor and four 


porters who also exhibited splendid courage. Here are 


the circumstances under which Porter Oscar J. Daniels 
of Chicago earned the distinction of having a car given 
his name. 


On the morning when the disastrous wreck of the German- 
American excursion train from Chicago to New York oc- 
curred near Rockport, N. J., Daniels and a passenger were 
seated in the forward end of the first Pullman. When the 
locomotive and two day coaches jumped the track and piled 
up, this Pullman went off the rails close by the locomotive, 
which was emitting dense clouds of scorching steam. The 
jar threw open the forward door and the steam poured in. 
The passengers screamed with fright and pain. Daniels, 
thrown to the floor, jumped to his feet and braved the steam 
to close the door. He succeeded—and fell at the post of duty. 
He was still alive when the rescuing party entered the car, 
but as he lay with other victims, he refused first aid, saying: 
“Attend to that little girl first,’ indicating a seven-year-old 
child next him. The doctors obeyed. When they returned to 
the porter, death had taken him. 


Far too few executives have evolved adequate plans for 
according recognition to worthy workers. Many an ex-: 
ecutive forgets that each workman is just as human as 
he himself is. They do not grasp that in each workman 
is an ego, an ego which rarely can be satisfied by dollars 
alone. Why are more and more progressive organizations, 
for example, conducting contests among their salesmen, 
contests in which the record of each man is prominently 
posted and made known to every person connected with 
the company? The prizes sometimes are valuable. But 
the prize itself is not the only appeal; what each salesman 
covets is the distinction that comes to the principal win- 
ners, the fame, the advertising, the recognition. 

Is not the action taken by the Pullman Company likely 
to inspire loyalty and heroism among its force? Please 
remember that each one of us, high or humble, has an ego. 


x x * 
Fault-finders rarely find happiness. 
* <« < 


If your aim is low the world won’t rate you highly. 
:* @ 

America granted lenient debt settlement terms to Bel- 
gium. Britain promptly agreed to settle with France on 
terms very much more lenient, providing America accepts 
similar terms. Is it not significant that announcement of 

our concessions to Belgium aroused 


LENIENCY no public protest? Does not this 
TO DEBTORS 
WILL PAY suggest that the American people 


are willing to accept less than what 
is legally due them in order that this whole war debt prob- 
lem, beset by so many dangers of friction, be settled 
amicably? Congress probably will not feel disposed to 
go as far as Britain has consented to go in reducing 
French payments; but Congress will do well to interpret 
aright the attitude manifested by the public towards the 
very substantial concessions accorded Belgium. 
Europeans are mistaken when they denounce Americans 
as a hard-hearted people, determined to exact their pound 
of flesh regardless of the consequences to others. The truth 
is that Americans, when treated understandingly, are the 
most generous, the most open-hearted, the most friendly 
people on the face of the earth. But they do resent any- 
thing savoring of coercion. 
o.6 ¢ 
What will you leave besides money? 
i 


The finest strength lies in thought. 
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OW much can an 
HH executive be worth? 
I know half-a- 


dozen executives who get 
a million dollars a year or 
more. 

A salary of a hundred 
thousand dollars a year 





Can an Executive be 
Worth a Million a Year? 


The market value of Rem. 
ington stocks meanwhile 
has increased $8,700,000. 

Would the services of 
Ben Winchell have been § 
cheap or dear at half-a- 
million or even a million 

















dollars a year? 





has become common for 
heads of large enterprises. 

And scores get very much more. 

Are such salaries actually earned? 

Coleman du Pont, the many-sided capitalist, once 
declared that the cheapest, the most profitable men 
he ever employed were those he paid most. He has 
been instrumental in enabling quite a number of 
brainy executives to become rich, for his policy has 
been to share liberally with those responsible for ex- 
cellent results. 

Take some recent instances of what executives 
have proved worth. 

Eighteen months ago, Julius Rosenwald, the up- 
builder of Sears, Roebuck & Company, reached out 
for a new president. He engaged C. M. Kittle, then 
vice-president of the Illinois Central System. Mr. 
Kittle was essentially a railroad man, and his selec- 
tion caused widespread comment. But what has hap- 
pened? 

The market value of Sears-Roebuck shares when 
Mr. Kittle took hold was around $100,000,000. To- 
day the shares have a market value well in excess of 
$200,000,000. 

Sales meanwhile have been increased very substan- 
tially, and Wall Street is confident that larger divi- 
dends are in store: 

All this has been accomplished in the brief space 
of eighteen months. 

How much is the man mainly responsible worth a 
year? 

I understand that Mr. Kittle’s salary exceeds that 
of any railway president in America, but that he is 
far from being in the million-dollar-a-year class. Has 
he, or has he not proved worth a million a year to 
the owners of the business, the stockholders? 

Benjamin L. Winchell, who had the reputation of 
being about the best railway traffic man in the coun- 
try, was induced to take charge of the Remington 
Typewriter Company three years ago, when the whole 
business had become shattered—the company’s credit 
had fallen, its shares had lost caste, sales had shriv- 
elled up and the outlook was discouraging. 

What has happened since Mr. Winchell applied his 
brains—and he has applied them whole-heartedly— 
to reinvigorating the company? Whereas there was 
a deficit in the year before he took hold, his first year 
showed a net profit of fully one million dollars, last 
year the profits reached $1,700,000, and this year 
they are running at the rate of more than two mil- 
lions. Preferred stock dividend arrears of $1,600,000 
have been paid off, with the exception of a small 
amount certain to be wiped out before the year ends. 
This year, too, $1,275,000 bonds have been retired. 


Look what the Van 
Sweringens have done. First they took over the 
Nickel Plate from the New York Central and imme- 
diately infused fresh vitality into it. Then they gath- 
ered in two other roads and added them to the sys- 
tem. They are now seeking authority to merge into 
one vast system the Nickel Plate, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Hocking Valley, Pere Marquette and the Erie. The 
earnings of every road they have touched have in- 
creased impressively. Some of the roads, under the 
old management, were unable to pay any return on 
various of their securities. The net earnings of the 
complete Van Sweringen system, if it is sanctioned, 
will show about $17 a share on the common stock 
after meeting all bond and preferred stock require- 
ments, based on last year’s income figures. 

Who would argue that O. P. and M. J. Van Swer- 
ingen do not have an earning capacity of a million 
dollars a year? 

E. H. Harriman, it was figured, made a million 
dollars a month during the last seven years of his 
life! Of course, many will contend that he earned 
no such colossal amount. But can it be doubted that 
Harriman could have obtained an executive position 
at a salary of more than a million a year? 

Charles M. Schwab took over Bethlehem Steel when 
it was practically worthless. How much have his 
services been worth to Bethlehem Steel stockholders? 
Mr. Schwab has stated publicly that he has paid his 
successor in the presidency, Eugene G. Grace, more 
than a million dollars a year when profits have been 
large. 

Unquestionably, E. H. Gary, head of the United 
States Steel Corporation, earns more than a million 
dollars a year—he paid $473,364 income tax, the news- 
papers reported, last year. 

At one time John Hays Hammond was the highest- 
salaried man in America, although what the Guggen- 
heims then paid him did not approach the million- 
dollar mark. His son, the inventive genius, to-day 
could doubtless command even more. Walter Chrys- 
ler received not so far short of a million a year as an 
automobile executive. Presumably, A. P. Sloan, Jr., 
president of General Motors, nets a million or more 
a year from salary and profit-sharing combined. 
Charles E. Mitchell has built up the National City 
Bank and the National City Company of New York 
with such signal success that he would have no diffi- 
culty in landing a million-dollar-a-year job. Theo- 
dore N. Vail’s work for the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company would have been cheap at seven 
figures a year. More than one Wall Street organiza- 
tion would be delighted to obtain the services of Clar- 
ence Dillon for more than one million dollars a year. 
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Be Sure It’s a Real Job Before You Let Go of the Other 


—Apologies to Aesop’s. 
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My own opinion is that a far larger percentage of 
America’s star executives receiving one hundred thou- 
sand dollars or more a year earn their pay than do 
executives getting from ten thousand dollars to forty 
thousand dollars. Among the latter are many who 
have sunk into ruts and are discharging only routine 
duties which could be performed by capable subordi- 
nates. 

How much can an executive be worth? 

What he can earn. 


Has it not been shown here that an executive can 
make himself worth as much as a million dollars a 
year, even more. 

x * x 


If you encountered no difficulties the office-boy could 
take your place. 


* * x 


Never allow your achievements to overtake your ambi- 
tions. 
* * * 


Forses, with this issue, enters its ninth year. We de- 
sire to thank all who have co-operated with us. Our 
friends will be glad to know that we have grown more 
during the year just ending than in any previous two 
years. Our circulation is increasing 


pt i ITS more substantially than ever before, 
NINTH and readers will have noted the ex- 
YEAR 


pansion in the demand for adver- 
tising space. Our purpose is to utilize our larger re- 
sources to improve the publication and to widen its rami- 
fications. Our past progress, we feel, has been somewhat 
slow, but it has been solid. Upon the foundations laid, we 
have faith that we can build a sound institution of nation- 
wide usefulness. 


“What is the object of ForsEs MAGAZINE?” is some- 
times asked even today. We are striving to furnish trust- 
worthy information on business and finance; we are striv- 
ing to present honest, intelligent views; we are striving 
to guide investors into safe channels; we are striving to 
bring about a better understanding of the part industry 
and business and finance play in the daily life of the peo- 
ple of this nation. 


But we would not be interested in devoting our lives to 
Fores unless we aspired to bring into the whole business 
world a:more friendly, a more humane, a more brotherly 
attitude and atmosphere, especially in the relationships be- 
tween employers and employees. While seeking always 
to keep one foot firmly on the ground, and to deal with 
practical things in a practical way, we cannot deny our- 
- selves the privilege and satisfaction of doing at least some- 
thing to encourage and hasten the coming of the brother- 
hood of man. 


That may not sound businesslike. But it is a frank 
answer to the question, “What is the object of ForBrs?” 
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Do most people now regard prohibition as a failure? 
Woud the majority of citizens vote for its repeal ? During 
a recent ten thousand-mile tour throughout the Uniteq 
States I made inquiries and observations. Speaking 
broadly, I found sentiment over. 


PROHIBITION A ‘ 2 
SENTIMENT whelmingly against returning to the 
HAS NOT old conditions. This sentiment ex- 
DECREASED 


‘ists even among those who habitual- 
ly violate the present law. To what extent is the law 
violated? I should say that the law is quite widely vio- 
lated among the rich, violated to some extent among the 
well-to-do, among the college type of both sexes in num- 
bers of places, and violated to a limited extent among the 
very poor. Among decent working families drinking has 
almost disappeared, except that many immigrant families 
make a weird variety of “wines” at home. 


Were I to estimate the decrease in drinking through- 
out the United States, my guess would be 75 per cent. 
You can visit city after city and town after town without 
seeing a trace of liquor in any hotel dining room. Of 
drunkenness, you see practically none. Drinking, without 
question, is most rife in the homes of the rich and in 
clubs. Even there, it is indulged in only at night, or after 
a.day’s sport, as a rule. Day drinking has become negli- 
gible. 

In my opinion, prohibition has been the one thing 
mainly responsible—apart from the World War—for the 
phenomenal improvement in living conditions throughout 
this country. 


The result of an investigation made by the Manufac- 
turers’ Record is worth noting. A questionnaire sent by 
that publication three years ago to several hundred lead- 
ing business men, educators and professional men revealed 
that 98.5 per cent. favored some form of prohibition, 
85.5 per cent. were for strict prohibition, 7 per cent. 
wanted beer and wines, 2.75 per cent. were non-committal 
and 1.5 per cent. were definitely opposed to prohibition. 
“Challenged” recently to issue a similar questionnaire, the 
publication did so. Says the editor: 


The replies are overwhelmingly in favor of Prohibition. 
Of all the letters received up to the time of going to press 
there are only a very few which indicate any modification 
of sentiment on the subject, and they are not against Pro- 
hibition but merely raise a question as to the methods of 
enforcement and the results. 

Running through many of these letters is the thought that 
the only people who are really violating the law to any large 
extent are men and women of supposed respectability and of 
social standing. The laboring man rejoices in the results 
which have been achieved, for his wife and children are 
now spending for the comforts of living—food and clothing 
and other things—the money that formerly went into the 
saloon. The testimony of the employers of hundreds of thou- 
sands of working people is absolutely unanimous on this point. 


Washington’s drastic measures to enforce the law will 
be watched with keen interest. It is generally, almost uni- 
versally, assumed that prohibition has come to stay. But 
what very strict enforcement of the law, if that ever be 


achieved, would lead to in the way of anti-prohibition agi- 
tation is a question. 
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Mention of “Forbes” 





Possibly only ten or twelve miles 
to the gallon of gas in the new 
Cadillac—but what easeful, gold- 
en miles they are, and hew the 
mind of the motorist rests and 
revels in them! 


The kind of miles the new Cad- 
illac alone can give—a life-time 
of them if you like—aren’t these, 
after all, the one and only worth- 
while thing to be considered? 


That which is best in its field is 
always most thrifty, and every 
Cadillac owner knows how much 
he profits in economies by the 
fineness and the honesty that go 
into Cadillac. 


But he values most, 2s Cadillac 
values most, that other saving, 
which is measured in restful, zest- 
ful miles and freedom from vex- 
ations of the spirit. 


Never did Cadillac in the long 
line that has known none but 


insures good service 





E OVER: VALUE 


~ OF THE NEW CADILLAC 


honest and distinguished cars, 
so evidence this over-value as in 
the case of the new Cadillac now 
winning America all over again. 


The other day we said that Cad- 
illac kept young and vigorous 
and virile because it is contin- 
uously refreshed and inspired by 
the sympathetic interest of a mil- 
lion friends. 


Look at this new Cadillac and 
see how this spirit sf youth and 
vigor and virility is expressed in 
its every line—and then test the 
dash and fire and responsiveness 
that characterize every phase of 
its performance. 


Plenty of lesser cars perhaps to 
give you more than ten or twelve 
miles of travel to a gallon of gas- 
oline—but no car in all the 
world to give you the golden 
miles that roll beneath the wheels 
of this new Cadillae- 








How to Invest Your Money Profitably 





Who Gets the Money 
You Invest? 


How Capital Is Put to Work—Getting the Right Perspective—The First 
Requisite to Become an Intelligent Investor 


OR those who have carefully 
kK read and digested all of the 
twenty foregoing articles, a 
general review or summing up of the 
subject may not be necessary. But it 
is almost invariably the case that 
those who read a series of articles of 
this kind do not give serious 
attention to all the phases of 


By John Moody 


President, Moody's Investment Service 


set to work. He goes every six 
months to cut his coupon; he de- 
posits this coupon in his bank. This 
coupon appears to be something 
which has suddenly taken on value 
and life on the payment date. 

Just how this coupon comes to 


all, even though he might have some 
difficulty in proving his ownership to 
his property. 

When a man invests, we will say, 
a sum like $1,000 in a bond, the 
actual money that he pays for the 
bond, of course, goes to the seller 















the subject, and the things 
remembered distinctly are 
usually only those matters 
which are of paramount in- 
terest to the reader at the 


Fundamental Conditions 
Constantly Changing 


time. 6¢—} ROFOUND changes are 
This series of articles has constantly taking place in 

been written for not one par- «ss . ” 

Gudecteemcal tenner, tt civilized society,” says John 


for the general investing 
public. Unquestionably, cer- 
tain articles will prove to be 
more worth while and more 
valuable to particular per- 
sons than others. But, never- 
theless, a general perspective 
of the whole subject should 
be worth while to all. 

In approaching the invest- 
ment problem every investor, 
large or small, should real- 
ize the importance of build- 
ing up some sort of a per- 
spective. His first effort, 
therefore, should be to 
achieve a clear understand- 
ing of what the investment 
of money in securities really 
signifies. When one buys a 
bond or stock, all he gets in 
exchange for his money is 
a piece of paper on which 
certain things are printed or 
engraved. To many an in- 
vestor, this piece of paper 
appears to be the only thing 
that he is buying. He does 
not think beyond this, and 
when he locks up his bond 
in the safe deposit box, it 
merely seems to him that 








Moody, “and over a reasonably 
long period of time the face of 
civilization undergoes very radi- 
cal readjustments. 

“One needs to go back only 
about 150 years to find that prop- 
erty values of certain types which 
then existed and were regarded 
as of the highest possible rate in 
England, have since become 
practically worthless. On the 
other hand, many processes 
which fifty or one hundred years 
ago were looked upon as prac- 
tically valueless or certainly 
highly speculative, have come, in 
these days, to be recognized as 
the highest type of secure prop- 
erty values. 

“Building up the broad, fun- 
damental background, which in- 
volves a general knowledge of 
economic trends and commercial 
activities, is the first real job for 
any one who wishes to become 
an intelligent investor.” 














there his money lies. 
But this is far from the 

truth. A piece of paper in the safe 
deposit box is nothing but a symbol. 
It merely shows just where his 
money has probably gone to, but it 
does not indicate how the money is 
being used or in what way it is being 





of the bond. But this seller 
did not create the bond. He 
bought it from somebody 
else. If he is the dealer who 
originally floated the issue, 
he bought it from the cor- 
poration. The corporation 
created it by putting a mort- 
gage on its property. The 
motive for mortgaging the 
property may have been that 
the corporation needed work- 
ing capital. 

Thus, the money received 
by the corporation for the 
bond is used in one form or 
another in the business. It 
may be used for payrolls, for 
purchases of supplies, for 
the payment of debts, for 
new. construction, or for a 
thousand and one _ other 
things. This particular money 
may, be lost, dissipated or 
stolen. It may simply be 
used to cover up some earlier 
loss, or, on the other hand, 
it may be set to work in some 
way which will help in pro- 
ducing new profits. 

And so it is all along the 
line. A man buys a railroad 
stock. Originally the rail- 
road may or may not have 
received actual muney for 
this stock. The invesic: may 
be buying something which 
the railroad has issued with- 
out receiving any current 
cash equivalent, and yet the 
stock may be a high grade 
investment and it may be 
paying a liberal dividend. 
But it usually does not occur 
to the investor that wien he 


have a specified value on a certain 
date does not usually occur to him. 
He thinks, naturally, that if his bond 
were burned up or if he mislaid it, 
he would no longer have any prop- 
erty. But this would not be true at 


buys a railroad stock he may be pay- 
ing his money into the hands of some 
people who never pass it on and 
never have to pass it on in any way 
to the railroad. 

Another illustration to be consid- 
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This 25-passenger 


HE motor bus industry has outgrown the 
claiming age. Facts prevail. These are facts: 
~~ -~» More White Busses are in service in this 
country than busses of any other high- 
grade make. 
~~ - More White Busses were sold—and deliv- 
ered—the past year than busses of any 
other high-grade make. 
More than 100 bus companies operate fleets 
of from 10 to 299 White Busses each—and 
thousands of additional Whites serve bus 
operators in fleets of less than 10. 
~~ - More than one-third of all the busses op- 
erated by street railway companies are 
Whites. 
~~ - Hundreds of White Busses are still in 
operation with records of from 100,000 to 
600,000 and more money-earning miles. 


~~ - White Busses are standard equipment in 
Yellowstone, Rocky Mountain, Glacier, 
Yosemite, Rainier and Grand Canyon 


National Parks. 


~ ~ The White Company—pioneer builder of 
motor busses—has had experience in the 
bus business without a parallel for its scope 
and thoroughness. White Busses were in 
operation as early as 1904, 





pay-enter type bus, on eet of 30 recently delivered to the Cleveland Railw 
A. E. R. A. Consents in Atlantic rag a 17 = pees C, lelivered to la a 


Model 50A White Bus Chassis, $4,950, f. 0. b. Cleveland. 


cts prevail~ 


and White leads the bus industry 


Company 
A canter ff char teppas will be dhaen—all on the Model 304, Wihitie Bus Chassie. 


Facts. No cloud of percentages obscures them. 
They stand out above all claims and promises. 


They are hall-marks of White Bus leadership. 
Model 50A White Bus is maintaining this leader- 


ship. Itisattractive....low....powerful.... 
quiet ....safe....easy-riding ... . dependable. 
Its cost of operation and maintenance is low. White 
service—quick, well done at low cost—is readily 
available wherever you may operate. 

To assure patrons the safe, comfortable, uninter- 
rupted transportation bus passengers’ demand, 
and— 

To assure themselves the maximum profit day after 
day, year after year, over hundreds of thousands 
of miles— 

More and more operators are selecting White 
Busses. Performance and profits have built up the 
solid prestige that governs their choice. 


* * %e£ * 


Let a White salesman show you how Whites can make 
money for you in any kind of bus service. Write for the 
specifications and a booklet of facts about actual White 
Bus operations. We will be glad to send them—free and 


postpaid, 


THE WHITE COMPANY, CLEVELAND 


WHITE BUSSES | 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


will be on exhibition at the 
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ered is that of government bonds. 
What do governments do with the 
money that is received by them for 
the bonds which they issue? When 
a man buys an Argentine Govern- 
ment bond, he instinctively assumes 
that his money, in some way or other, 
goes to Argentina and will be per- 
manently lodged there until it is re- 
turned to him at the maturity of the 
bond. 

Now it may be that even when a 
man buys a new Argentine issue, his 
particular money never gets to Argen- 
tina. It may be used for a variety of 
things. Perhaps it helps to 
pay off a debt with some for- 


is ignorant of the whole problem and 
specializes merely on certain phases 
of it, it is practically impossible for 
him to exercise mature judgment or 
to weigh all the arguments for and 
against investing money in particular 
things and at particular times. 

The first installments were, there- 
fore, given to this general view of 
investment problems. I followed this 
up with a more or less extended dis- 
cussion of diversification of invest- 
ment capital, and, as the reader 
knows, devoted several articles to 
the problems of investing in different 
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interested in changing conditions jp 
the money market, in changing prices 
in securities issues, and assert that 
all they want is absolute security of 
principal with the best income re- 
turn possible. But such people over- 
look the fact that even the most gen- 
uine values are affected by changes 
in economic and social conditions. 
What may be almost 100 per cent 
secure in one decade or generation 
may not be anything like 100 per 
cent secure in the next decade. 
Profound changes are constantly 
taking place in civilized society, and 
over a reasonably long pe- 
riod of time the face of civil- 





eign country. Perhaps it is 
used to stabilize exchange. 
Perhaps it is used to liq- 
uidate interest due on other 
loans, or perhaps it is used 
to pay for some expenditure 
made many months or years 
ago. 

When one explains these 
processes to the average man 
who has no knowledge of 
financial, municipal or bank- 
ing activities, he is apt to 
jump to the conclusion that 
somebody, somewhere, some- 
how, is misusing his capital, 
and this feeling conveys the 
impression that it is a dan- 
gerous thing to invest money 
unless one is in a position at 
all times to watch and see 
just what is being done with 
it. It is the same feeling that 
the old farmer had who 
loaned money to his neigh- 
bor in preference to loaning 
money on better security to 
someone a thousand miles 
away. He felt that he could 
watch his neighbor daily and 
thus see what was being 





Sunshine Hill 


By Liburn Harwood Townsend 


Press toward the top of Sunshine Hill, 
With persevering strength and will; 
Let neither rock, ravine nor space 
Thy purpose shake or slow thy pace! 


Press toward the top of Sunshine Hill, 
Unleash thy latent power and skill; 
Reveal the courage in thy breast, 

With faith aflame, and do thy best! 


Press toward the top of Sunshine Hill, 
And know the tingling, joyous thrill 
That comes to him at close of day 
Who fearlessly doth blaze his way! 


Press toward the top of Sunshine Hill: 
The running waters turn the mill, 
The steady winds curve canvased spars 
And send the ships past foaming bars! 


Press toward the top of Sunshine Hill; 
Thy soul with smiling patience fill, 
As up unmeasured heights you go 
And leave the clinging mists below! 


Press toward the top of Sunshine Hill, 
Let naught thy nerve or ardor chill; 
Yield not an ell to plague or plight 

Till thou dost face the splendid sight! 


ization undergoes very rad- 
ical readjustments. The pe- 
riod is so short since the 
great development of the 
capitalistic and credit sys- 
tems in civilized society, that 
many people find it hard to 
get the proper perspective. 
It is thought by so many that 
property values, which are 
recognized as of the strong- 
est type to-day, will always 
be property values of this 
type, and we often hear men 
say that such and such a 
piece of property has main- 
tained its value for a thou- 
sand years or more. 
Investigation, however, 
demonstrates that this is en- 
tirely untrue. One needs to 
go back only about 150 years 
to find that property values 
of certain types which then 
existed and were regarded 
as of the highest possible 
rate in England, have since 
become practically worth- 
less. On the other hand, 
many processes which fifty 








done with his money. The 
man 1,000 miles away could never be 
directly watched by him. 

The thought I am trying to bring 
out by this discussion is that it is 
extremely important for every type 
of investor to acquire some knowl- 
edge, even if of a most elementary 
kind, of investment processes and of 
the general methods whereby cor- 
porate capital is put to work. This 
knowledge, even in the most ele- 
mentary way, cannot be acquired 
without one’s attempting to get some 
vision of modern corporate activities 
as a whole. Consequently, in the 
earlier installments of this series I 
elaborated to a considerable extent 
on the modern investment field and 
have tried to emphasize the various 
phases through which corporate 
activities have gone during the last 
generation or two, for any intelligent 
investment policy cannot be followed 
unless one is able to acquire a broad 
vision of corporate and governmental 
activities as a whole. If the investor 


classes of issues in the several fields 
of corporate activities and in the va- 
rious geographical sections of the 
world. 

But probably the most important 
phase of the whole investment sub- 
ject for the individual investor to 
give attention to, is that of invest- 
ment cycles, so-called. Enough has 
been said in the foregoing articles 
to bring out strongly to the thought- 
ful man the fact that successful in- 
vesting involves a careful and con- 
tinuous study of fundamental trends 
and changes in economic and 
financial conditions. 

It cannot be too often reiterated 
that there is a time to buy and a time 
not to buy; that there is a time to 
sell and a time not to sell. If serious 
attention is not given to this side of 
the investment problem, then real in- 
vestment success in these days is 
practically impossible. 

Of course, there are certain types 
of investors who pretend not to be 


or one hundred years ago 
were looked upon as prac- 
tically valueless or certainly highly 
speculative, have come, in these days, 
to be recognized as the highest type 
of secure property values. 

Building up the broad, funda- 
mental background, which involves a 
general ‘knowledge of economic 
trends and commercial activities, is 
the first real job for any one who 
wishes to become an intelligent in- 
vestor. This general knowledge and 
perspective is the foundation from 
which he can approach the various 
details of the problem. If he has this 
fundamental knowledge, it is then 
comparatively simple for him to take 
up the various questions of policy 
and problems of _ diversification 
which are important for every type 
of man who has capital to put to 
work outside of his own direct busi- 
ness activities. 

In some of the later articles I tried 
to emphasize the importance of what 
is called “constructive investing.” 
Constructive investing, in its broad- 
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So many roads home! 





Electric power is the magic 
source that moves the 
trolley on our streets, that 
speeds on the interurban. 
This same wonderful 
energy brings light to our 
highways and homes and 
turns the wheels of all 
industry. Much of the 
equipment that enables 
electricity to render its 
efficient public service is 
made by the General Elec- 
tric Company. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Just as electricity made possible the modern town, so 
is it now the master builder of the modern suburb, 
with its well-planned, well-lighted homes in the fresh air. 


















Every electric railway track is the 
road home for many people. 


Home nowadays need not be with- 
in walking distance of office and 
factory. It may be many miles 
away and still be served by the 
trolley car and all the electrical 
conveniences that yearly stretch 
further into the healthful country- 
side. 
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est sense, is a process which takes 
into consideration not only the spe- 
cific questions of quality in particular 
investments, but links to this the 
necessary knowledge regarding in- 
vestment cycles and _ investment 
trends. If one can tie together 
these phases of the investment prob- 
lem, giving equal thought and intel- 
ligence to questions of selection, as 
well as to the many factors in the 
fundamental trend, he then has an 
opportunity to succeed greatly. 

The several examples submitted in 
the last article of successful invest- 
ment policies, point out the methods 
of application which have been em- 
ployed by several different types of 
people. Each person, of course, has 
his own individual problem. There 
is no hard and fast rule for all in- 
vestors. Everyone must necessarily 
make his own exceptions according 
to his needs. There is a large class 
of people who are willing to undergo 
risks for the sake of possible added 
income, and such people naturally 
look for substantial compensation for 
taking these risks. Others, however, 
cannot afford to take risks. Their 
principle should be, as I have em- 
phasized again and again, to think 
first and always wholly of the se- 
curity of their principal and to be 
satisfied with a normal income re- 
turn. But thinking first of your prin- 
cipal does not, as I have pointed out, 
consist merely in putting it into 
something which at the moment ap- 
pears good. It involves, just as much 
as does the question of income, the 
problem of occasionally making 
changes in the character of the in- 
vestment in order to conform with 
changing economic conditions. 





Number of Customers Per 
Store 


HE following interesting set of 

figures, compiled by the Census 
Bureau, shows the average number 
of customers to each of the various 
types of retail stores: 


NT ety ae Ee 449 
i cine k beens 880 
8 Sere 1,341 
Dry goods stores........... 1,682 
ee 2,304 
Hardware stores ........... 2,615 
Furniture stores ........... 4,132 
OE .. ccuaeciesseeee 4,763 
Department stores ......... 10,490 
ee re 13,502 
5-and-10-cent stores ........ 18,012 
BE EE BAe cnc de cnnces 35,420 


Nothing is ever lost by courtesy. 
It is the cheapest of the pleasures; 
costs nothing and conveys much. It 
pleases him who gives and him who 
receives, and thus, like mercy, is twice 
blessed.—Erastus Wiman. 


How to Build a Big Business in a Small Town 
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Some of the deals put through 
by this organization are even more 
striking than the great harness 
purchase. A few years ago a war 
supply of neat’s-foot oil was going 
begging — 33,000 gallon cans, 
enough to fill eleven cars. Neats- 
foot is put up for the retail trade, 
as a rule, in pints or quarts. Its 
chief use is for the preservation of 
harness and other leather. Here 
the same faulty psychology of as- 
sumption worked. People thought 
there was no market for it. 


Why Turnover is Large 


Robert Murray took the eleven 
cars at a knockdown price, sold 
ten carloads wholesale to the har- 
tess manufacturers, and has moved 
most of the rest of it to the farm- 
érs that people said could not be 
induced to buy a gallon of the stuff. 

When the Moline Plow Com- 
pany gave up its Baltimore ware- 
house. Mr. Murray came down 
from the country to buy some 
parts cheap. The Moline people 
had heard of the- Murrays. 

“Why not buy all this stock?” 
Mr. Murray was asked. 

One week later the warehouse- 
men began loading seventeen car- 
loads of plows and parts for con- 
signment to Honesdale. 


During the war large shipments 
of sulky plows were sent to France 
to help increase agricultural pro- 
duction. No one had taken the 
trouble to notice that the French 
farmers are not equipped with live 
stock to operate such plows. As a 
consequence the machines lay in 
their cases for a year or two until 
the Murrays heard about them. 
The shipment consisted of 11,000 
plows and 300 cases of parts. 

At a price enabling him to sell 
direct to farmers, assembled, re- 
painted, and first class sulky plows 
for half the regular market quota- 
tion, Mr. Murray has moved all 


but two hundred of these machines,. 


and the rest won’t last long. It 
may be of interest to note that the 
turnover of the Murray business 
is six times a year—and better. 


The firm buys only for cash, and 
one of its rules is never to call the 
week ended until every bill has 
been paid. Catering to farmers, 
it must extend time payments, but 
the remarkable feature of this is 
that the time is rarely more than 
four months. The financing is as 
sound as the selling. 

“We don’t want to sell a farmer 
something he can’t afford to buy,” 
said Mr. Murray. “That would be 
short-sighted—it would kill better 


business in the future. We don't 
try to sell anybody anything until 
we feel convinced that he really 
needs it. After we make one sale 
on that basis we have a satisfied 
customer and we never have to 
sell him again. He sells himself.” 


I suppose it is unnecessary to add 
that the head of the firm and his 
associates get a lot of fun out of 
their business. Naturally they take 
pride in their accomplishment, but 
one of the chief reasons for this 
is the belief, backed up by proof, 
that Murray methods are sound 
and constructive and, therefore, 
good for all business. Under or- 
dinary conditions Honesdale would 
be regarded as doing well if it sup- 
ported ‘one hardware store. But 
the fact is that it has two others 
besides the Murray Company, and 
their owners admit that Murray 
methods have helped their busi- 
ness. 

The first generation is still rep- 
resented occasionally in the Mur- 
ray store, and the third is just 
making its appearance. “Mother 
Murray” as the boys and the farm- 
ers for a radius of one hundred 
miles know her, is still the hostess 
at the “Big Party.” Her sixty- 
two years sit lightly. She wouldn’t 
miss it for the world. 


Spirit of Co-operation 


Edward Murray, son of the pres- 
ident and grandson of “Mother 
Murray,” spends the study months 
at New York University, learning 
business and banking principles. 
In the Summer months he learns 
how to apply this knowledge in 
the store. 

I asked Mr. Murray how the 
family managed to avoid the tradi- 
tional quarrels of families, how it 
had developed the extraordinary 
spirit of co-operation and co- 
ordination. 

“We’re too busy to fight,” he 
said, “and there’s too much fun in 
business. Of course we disagree, 
but our policy is never to carry 
over a disagreement. A firm coun- 
cil is held, a decision is reached, 
and everybody abides by it. That 
ends the matter. It’s all a matter 
of common sense.” 





Optimism, unaccompanied by per- 
sonal effort, is merely a state of mind 
and not fruitful—Job Hedges. 


* * * 


Lincoln’s heart was as great as 
the world, but there was no room 
in it to hold the memory of a wrong. 
—Emerson. 
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‘PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

















With healthy 
rivalry the sea- 
port cities of the 
Pacific Northwest 
have vied in build- 
ing port facilities 
that are unsur- 
passed in the har- 
bors of the world 
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Shippers save from two to ten days and 
thousands of dollars by routing their 
trans-Pacific shipments through Pacific 
Northwest ports. 

These are the nearest American ports 
to the Orient. They are from 300 to 400 
miles nearer by straight lines. They are 
nearer still by shipping lines. 

Yokohama, for example, is 1179 miles 
nearer the Pacific Northwest because 
the other common trade route to our 
Pacific Coast is by way of Honolulu. 

This means a saving of almost one- 
fourth of the time in shipments to and 
from the Orient. It means a saving in 
the cost of ship operation, interest 
charges and insurance. 

This is an especially important ad- 
vantage in shipments of products of 
high value, where large amounts of 
capital are tied up and interest and in- 
surance charges are heavy. 


“The Chicago Burlington & Quincy R.R. 
‘The Northern Pacific Ry. 
The Great Northern Ry. 


Nearer BY DAYS 


the Orient ! 


Thus, more than 70 per cent of the 
raw silk imported from the Orient en- 
ters the United States through the 
Pacific Northwest. And 80 per cent ot 
the trans-Pacific mail is handled 
through the Seattle post office. 

In addition, the rail haul to the prin- 
cipal Eastern cities is shorter from the 
Pacific Northwest. 

These are some of the reasons why 
the ports of Washington and Oregon 
dominate foreign trade on the Pacific 
Coast. 

“The immutable law of the short 
haul” makes these advantages per- 
manent. They will become increasingly 
important, just as they. have in the 
Atlantic. They have contributed to- 
ward the Pacific Northwest’s amazing 
growth of foreign commerce in the past. 
And they insure its continued leader- 
ship in the future. 
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Is the “To-morrow” of Commercial Aviation Almost Here? 


other load. The pilot sits up front, 
ahead of the wings and just behind 
the motor, as well protected from the 
weather by a glassed-in enclosure as 
the driver of a motor truck; and of 
course the passenger-and-freight 
compartment is entirely weather- 
proof. Liberty motors left over from 
the war are being used at present. 

“Four hundred horsepower!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Stout as we passed one 
of the planes nearly finished on the 
factory floor, “and it weighs a thou- 
sand pounds less than a limousine 
car! 

“This” was the left wing of an- 
other plane under construction. I 
raised it with one hand. The rudder 
was waiting to be fitted in place, and 
I lifted it between a thumb and one 
finger. And yet as we passed under 
the nearly-completed plane, Mr. 
Stout suggested that I hang on it. | 
chinned myself, and my hundred and 
sixty pounds apparently failed to dis- 
turb the equilibrium of the plane by a 
hair’s breadth! 


What of the Future? 


So much, then, for the plane and 
its development. What of its future? 
What of the future of commercial 
aviation? I put these questions to 
Mr. Stout. He declined to pose as a 
prophet, but explained frankly what 
was in his own mind. 

“We are making a plane a month, 
now,” he said. “If we could make 
one a week, we have enough orders 
to keep us busy for a year. Plans 
already under way call-for just that 
—making one a week within a very 
short time; and before the year is 
out, we expect to make one a day. 
There is no question of the demand. 
It exists. The thing is to make the 
planes. 

“The line of future development 
in the use of airplanes is, as I see 
it, threefold. First, they will serve 
the commercial purposes of business 
houses in much the same way as they 
have been used for the past few 
months by: the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. This development: will un- 
doubtedly be very extensive, and will 
come rapidly, probably within the 
next two or three years. 


“The second important develop- 
ment I foresee for the industry lies 
in the development of huge planes of 
several thousand harsepower, with 
a number of motors and an engine 
room. These planes will carry fifty 
or sixty passengers, and will be used 
for long flights where speed is essen- 
tial, especially in the trans-Atlantic 
and trans-Pacific services. I am not 


making this as a prophecy of what 
the Ford Motor Company will do, 
but as a development that will come 
in the industry outside. 


A number 








(Continued from page 815) 


of people and firms are thinking 
about it; it can be done; and it will 
be done. 

“The third and last important de- 
velopment that I see ahead is the 
plane for individual use: a small, 
safe plane that will carry one or two 
passengers, a sort of roadster of the 
air, and costing, let us hope, sowie- 
where in the neighborhood of two 
thousand dollars, about the same as 
a medium-priced car to-day. This 
will not come on any large scale, 
for a number of years, however, until 
suitable landing fields and other 
facilities have been developed. This 
will take time.” 

“How much time, do you think?” 
I asked. 

“Five years. Hardly sooner.” 

“And what effect, as you sec it, 
will airplanes have on other fornis 
of transportation—motor trucks a7: 
rail lines ?” 

“They will suppiement them. Cer- 
tainly they will not displace them. 
Ultimately, it is likely they will carry 
a good share of the package busi- 
ness now hauled profitably for iung 
distances by motor trtick. The motor 
trucks will then serve a new purpose 
by making the shorter hauls between 
business houses and the air ports at 
either end of the plane’s journey. 
For heavy freight not needed in a 
rush, airplanes probably will not 
compete. They will never take the 
coal business away from the rail- 
roads, for example, nor the ore busi- 
ness away from the lake steamers, 
nor the transportation of crude oil 
away from pipe lines and tank 
steamers. But there is an urgent 
place for the airplane in hurry-up 
transportation between manufactur- 
ing establishments and _ branch 
plants, for carrying merchandise 
from the factory or wholesale house 
to retail stores, perhaps in delivering 
merchandise from retail stores to cus- 
tomers living fifty miles and more 
from the store. Fast passenger setv- 
ice by regularly-organized carrying 
companies is also inevitable in the 
moderately near future. A _ plane 
travels easily a hundred miles an 
hour, and can go faster if desired, 
and that means only an all-day, or an 
easy overnight trip between Chicago 
and New York. 

“As for safety, the all-metal plane 
occupies a place in the new industry 
corresponding to all-steel coaches on 
the railroads. Perhaps you remem- 
ber reading about a railroad accident 
we had near here a few months ago. 
A passenger coach in a train bound 
from Ann Arbor to Detroit jumped 
the rails when the train was going 
sixty miles an hour, and was dragged 
nearly two thousand feet before it 
was stopped. There was a crowd of 
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prominent Detroit people aboard, ang 
the coach ended its rough trip on it; 


back. In the old days of wooden § 


coaches, that would have meant 
thirty or forty people in the hospital, 
and not a few of them in thei 
graves. But none of those passengers 
was hurt, beyond scratches and 
bruises. 

“So with all-metal planes. The ef. 
fects of a wreck, granting that 
wrecks may still happen occasion- 
ally, will be vastly diminished.” 

With these glimpses into the fy- 
ture by Mr. Stout must be coupled 
the conservative statement given out 
at the time the Ford Motor Company 
acquired the Stout Metal Airplane 
Company : 

“The purchase,” said Mr. Ford, 
“means that we will manufacture a 
fleet of commercial airplanes to carry 
our own freight to practically all 
parts of the United States. The 
Ford Motor Company plans to con- 
nect the various large cities in the 
United States by airways and main- 
tain a regular schedule of deliveries. 
These cities will include New York, 
Buffalo, Minneapolis, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Cleveland, Indianapolis, and 
others throughout the East and West. 
There is a great future to aviation 
but whether it will supplant the 
motor car as a means of transporta- 
tion it is hard to say. We are going 
to build the best airplanes we can, 
and if commercial aviation develops 
we will be ready.” 

The accomplishment to date is im- 
mense. The promise for the future 
is tremendous. 





Electricity on the Farm 


T is my aim and desire to make 

electricity available for the farm. 
Some of the results of this would be: 

1. Greater use of machinery on 
the farm. 

2. Substitution of mechanical for 
man power. 

3. Greatly increased production 
per man. 

4. Conservation of human life and 
strength. 

5. Greater comforts and conven- 
iences on the farm. 

6. Less drudgery in the home. 

7. Greater opportunities for 
recreation. 

8. Greater attractiveness and in- 
terest to farm life. 

9. Farm or country life will be- 
come more desirable than city life. 

10. The mechanical problems will 
interest the young men and keep them 
on the farms. 

11. Happier lives. 
—H. M. Atkinson, chairman, Georgia 
Railway & Power Company. 
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“Yes—but my business is different” 


‘i |) ~The club car was almost empty, so that it was natural that the two business men should 
rv i fall into conversation, particularly as they were in allied industries. 

heir Mr. Whipple (you know Whipple of the National Products Corporation, don’t 
and I you?) happened to mention office equipment. 

“We put our letterhead on Crane’s Bond a couple of years ago. A wonderful sheet. 
hat We call it selling expense instead of charging it to the office upkeep” 

Whipple shifted his cigar to the other side. 

led “It really is, you know,” he declared, with a sidelong glance. 

ny f “Yes,” said the othet (a fellow by the name of Burnham), “but my business is dif- 


ferent. We have only one end in view—economy. It is the order that counts. I agree 





























. | with you that fine stationery characterizes the house with which one is doing business—" 
ty “Right,” said Whipple, jumping in, ‘‘and that’s just what your customers say, tov. 
he [} Of course, it’s the order that counts. All your advertising and selling and good will and 
he ) fine offices and other assets, tangible and intangible, come down finally to orders. It’s the 


same in our line—in all lines. Get that my-business-is-different stuff out of your system 
k | tight now. And you might ask the man who does your letterheads about an estimate 


d fF on Crane’s Bond.” 

. : Then the conductor called “Indianapolis” and Whipple went out to collect his 
. | baggage. Burnham was uncomfortable. Suppose Whipple was right— 

4 More and more business men are coming to realize that the casual impression a 
* [| business makes on the outside world has a dollar-and-cents value. There are businesses 


- whose standing is expressed by a wood pulp paper, or by a rag content paper—or by 
Crane’s Bond, which is made of all new white rags by people who have been making 
fine paper for just a few months less than a century and a quarter. 
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O be successful, you must keep well informed. Yet 

you doubtless have little time for wading through 
the avalanche of news and views and rumors and denials 
in daily from all parts of the world. 

“Forbes” offers a solution of your problem. It under- 
takes in the following pages to furnish busy business 
men all the essential, significant, vital, industrial, finan- 
cial, commercial, investment, railroad, utility, automotive, 
agricultural and labor news at home and abroad, sup- 
plemented by authoritative analyses and forecasts by 
leading men of. affairs and by regular monthly interpre- 
tive, forward-looking articles by such authorities as Dr. 
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ye accordance with orders issued by the 
union officers, 158,000 anthracite coal 
miners suspended work on Aug. 31, when 
their wage agreement with the operators 
expired. John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, de- 
clared that the miners would resume ne- 
gotiations for a new wage scale if the an- 
thracite operators withdrew their state- 
ments that they would reject every de- 
mand that tended to disturb the factor of 
production costs. 

Major W. W. Inglis, chairman of the 
Anthracite Operators’ Negotiating Com- 
mittee, said the strike meant a loss of 
$1,200,000 daily in wages to the mine work- 
ers and declared it was caused by the re- 
fusal of the miners’ leaders to allow the 
mines to keep going while a contract was 
being negotiated. 

The strike order shuts down 828 mines 
and 272 collieries owned by the 135 com- 
panies. Three-quarters of the output, 
which amounted to 77,926,249 gross tons 
last year, was mined in Luzerne, Lacka- 
wanna and Schuylkill Counties, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

A population of 500,000 depending di- 
rectly on mining will be affected by the 
strike. This includes 10,000 railroad men 
handling coal and working in repair shops. 
The operators estimate that their overhead 
during the strike will amount to approxi- 
mately $200,000 a day. If this loss is 
passed on to the public the consumer will 
pay nearly $6,000,000 for every month of 
idleness, 

John Hays Hammond, former chairman 
of the Federal Coal Commission, advised 
President Coolidge to press upon Congress 
the adoption of the Commission’s report. 
This would give the President direct con- 
trol over the mines with power to dis- 
tribute coal in emergencies, set up a semi- 
regulatory body and investigate causes of 
threatened disturbances. 

Expressmen in the employ of the New 
York Transfer Company and the West- 
cott Express Company also went out on 
strike on the refusal of the companies to 
grant higher wages. The situation has 
undoubtedly precipitated a crisis in the af- 
fairs of the transportation companies in- 
volved which far transcends the usual dif- 


= 
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ficulties of a strike, for the walkout forced 
the public to find other ways of transport- 
ing its baggage, and much to every one’s 
surprise the makeshifts worked very well. 
If they persist in staying out the strikers 
may not have any jobs when they want to 
come back. 

Wages of puddlers working under the 
sliding scale of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers 
will be reduced 50 cents a ton during the 
next two months’ period, as a result of 
the bi-monthly examination of selling 
prices. The selling price of bar iron was 
found to have been $1.95 per hundred 
pounds during the past two months, as 
compared with $2.05 in the preceding pe- 
riod. The wages will be $11.13 a ton as 
against $11.63. 


The Alice Mill and the Millville, Mass., 
plant of the Woonsocket Rubber Com- 
pany returned to a five-day week schedule, 
with a downward revision of wages. 
About 2,000 workers are affected. 


Closer supervision of immigration by the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere and 
the adoption by each of them of statutes 
designed to prevent the movement of un- 
desirable elements from one American re- 
public to another are among the aims 
sought by the American Federation of 
Labor and the Mexican Federation of 
Labor in an agreement drawn up between 
the two organizations at a conference of 
leaders just ended in Washington. 


Hugh White, president of the George A. 
Fuller Construction Co., says the strike 
of plasterers and bricklayers is seriously 
affecting construction throughout the coun- 
try. At present he estimates $150,000,000 
of new work is being held up, including 
$50,000,000 in New York. In some in- 
stances plasterers are on a strike and in 
other places the bricklayers are out. The 
dispute is between the two unions. 


The people of New York State receive 
15 per cent. of the total current income 
of the United States, according to the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research. The 
seven States at the top of the list—New 
York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, Massa- 
chusetts, California and Michigan—ac- 
count for 50 per cent. of the total national 
income. The seven States at the bottom 
of the list—Utah, Arizona, Vermont, 
Wyoming, New Mexico, Delaware and 
Nevada—receive barely 2 per cent. 
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Julius Klein, director of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce; 
“Railway Age”; V. E. Carroll, editor, “Textile World”; 
I. V. Shannon, New Orleans, leading authority on cot- 
ton; F. J. Lisman, of Lisman & 
bankers; Paul Wagner, 
J._G. Donley, stock market analyst, and other experts. 

Every month a Business Map, painstakingly compiled. 
pictures conditions in each State. 

A brief business Forecast, by B. C. Forbes, is given 
in the front part of every issue. 

Suggestions for improving this 


Samuel O. Dunn, editor, 


Company, investment 
“National Petroleum News”; 


:ervice are welcomed. 








Prices 





L i 


HE general trend of prices seems to 

be tending downward. Professor Irv- 
ing Fisher’s latest weekly index number 
of American commodity prices, based on 
100 as the average of 1913, is 158.7, the 
lowest since June 20. This compares with 
160.8 for the previous week and 161.4 
two weeks ago. 

Further reductions in crude and fuel 
oil prices were announced. In the Penn- 
sylvania district a reduction of 25 cents a 
barrel was announced on all of the higher 
grades of oil, while the lower grades were 
reduced from 10 to 20 cents a barrel. 

As a result of further reductions in 
gasoline prices posted by the leading com- 
panies the average price of this product 
as quoted in thirty representative cities 
of the country is now 17.208 cents a gal- 
lon, a drop of 1.667 cents from the high 
of 18.875 recorded on July 21, the high 
level for the current year. The present 
average, however, is still 4.472 cents above 
the low level of 1924. 

Quotations for the larger sizes of 
anthracite coal were advanced in price 50 
cents f. o. b. mines. 

In summing up the situation in the 
steel industry, the Iron Trade Review 
says: “While new business in steel was 
liberal and kept August bookings well 
ahead of July, quotations in a number of 
finished lines show a reactionary tendency 
under the force of keen competition, with 
the common level of prices lower than 
for several weeks. This is not an unusual 
phenomenon in a reviving market, especial- 
ly where buying is so largely confined to 
requirements immediately in sight, as at 


a 


N= operating income of sixty rail- 
roads reporting for July totals $80,- 
Ni: compared with $61,339,000 shown 
by these carriers in July, 1924, an increase 
of $19,601,000, or nearly 32 per cent. 
Compared with June of this year the net 
of these same roads indicates an increase 
of 8.3 per cent. 
For the sixth consecutive week load- 
ings of revenue freight exceeded a mil- 
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jjon cars. The total for the week of Aug. 
22 was the greatest for any week so far 
this year. 

Charles Evans Hughes has been re- 
tained by the receivers of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway to repre- 
sent them in presenting the Potter plan 
at the Western rate hearing of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. This is the 
plan conceived by Mark W. Potter, one 
of the St. Paul receivers, for pooling an 
increase in rates in Western territory and 
dividing it among the weaker lines in pro- 
portion to the amount they fall short of 
earning the fair return of 534 per cent. 
set by the Transportation act of 1920. 

Carl H. Knudson, consulting engineer 
of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, gave 
out for the first time an account of the 
new Diesel type locomotive he has in- 
vented and which, he predicts, will revo- 
jutionize railroading in this country. The 
new motor, compact and costing less than 
one-half as much to operate as a steam 
engine, can pull, and has pulled, passenger 
trains at seventy-five miles an hour and 
can make the transcontinental trip at this 
rate without stopping for a second, its 
inventor asserts. For heavy freight work, 
the new engine, a combination of oil 
engine and electric motor with a full 
strength of 1,000 horsepower, can pull 3,- 
000 tons of freight on a level track—the 
work of three steam locomotives. 

There were 1,767,292 persons employed 
by Class 1 railroads for the month of 
May, according to the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. This was an increase of 21,649, 
or 1.2 per cent., over the previous month. 

The total compensation paid by Class 1 
railroads in May increased $2,992,036, or 
1.3 per cent., over April. This resulted 
principally because May is a thirty-one- 
day month and April a thirty-day month. 








| Washington —_‘| 


UPPORT for the Administration’s 
proposal that the United States shall 
declare its adherence to the International 
Court of Justice at The Hague, as out- 
lined in a “protocol” approved by the late 
President Harding, former Secretary 
Hughes, and President Coolidge, has been 
assured by Senator Claude N. Swanson 
of Virginia, senior Democratic member of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
Administration leaders believe that this 
assurance of Democratic votes means the 
adoption of the protocol without amend- 
ments when the proposal is taken up on 
December 17, as scheduled by the last 
Senate. Senator Borah of Idaho, how- 
ever, who is chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, wants a codification 
of international law before America joins 
in the World Court, and “irreconcilable” 
Republicans have other objections which 
they wish to incorporate in amendments 
to the Administration’s plan, while Sen- 
ator Swanson’s assurance of support is 
contingent upon the protocol being al- 
lowed to go through in its present form. 
Bills providing for a Bureau of Avia- 
tion under the Department of Commerce 
and for Federal aid in developing com- 
mercial aviation are to be presented to the 
next Congress by Senator Bingham of 
Connecticut. The”'measures were sub- 
mitted to President Coolidge at Swamp- 
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Partners —your bookkeeping machine 
and this specially designed card ledger 


™ BUSINESS MAN 
i pays hundreds of 
dollars for a book- 
keeping machine. He 
pays $1000, $1,500, perhaps 
$2,000 a year to the clerk who 
operates it. He expects these 
expenditures to reduce appreci- 
ably his bookkeeping expense. 





But, far too often, the expected 
bookkeeping economies fail to ma- 
terialize. This is not the fault of the 
bookkeeping machine—nor of the 
clerk who operates it. The trouble 
lies in using the wrong type of ledger. 


But there is one ledger that is a 
real partner to your efficient book- 
keeping machine. It is the L. B. Card 
ledger and it has been specially de- 
signed and thoroughly tested to meet 
the exacting needs of all types of 
machine posting. 


With the L. B. Card ledger book- 
keepers can locate and post their 
accounts so rapidly that an increase 


of 10%, 30%, even 50% in machine 
bookkeeping efficiency is achieved. 
Frequently the bookkeeping depart- 
ment can operate with fewer clerks, 


The L. B. Card ledger is adapt- 
able to any line of business—large 
or small—for all makes and sizes of 
bookkeeping machines. It is today 
the most widely used ledger for 
machine posting in the world. 


Hand in hand with the L. B. Card 
ledger equipment goes L. B. Service. 
Library Bureau’s Indexing Service 
will transcribe youz ledgers to cards 
and turn them over complete, ready 
for current posting, without inter- 
rupting ‘your office routine in the least. 


If you are now using, or are about 
to use bookkeeping machines, ask 
for a demonstration of the L. B. 
Card ledger at the nearest of our 54 
branch offices. Or send for booklet 
No. 711, which explains in detail 
how the L. B. Card ledger effects 


greater bookkeeping economy. 


Home Office: 230 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. Salesrooms in 54 principal cities of the United States, 
France, England. Factories: Cambridge, New York, Chicago, Ilion, N. Y., New Orleans, London, Eng. 


Library Bureau 


Speedac visible file for every business 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 








- Western 
Coal Mines Corporation 


Capitalization $2,000,000.00 divided into 
2,000,000 shares of the par value of $1.00 
per share, fully paid and non-assessable. 


Holdings 


2,400 acres by Government Permit, 
also 80 acres patented known as 
“Darms Mine’ on which Govern- 
ment reports: ‘200 feet down the 
slope the bed measures 21 feet in 
thickness and contains six feet of 
fair coal; the coal has a high heat 
value and is bituminous.” Since 
this report the work continued and 
the coal improved with depth, flat- 
tening to 12 degrees at 480; the 
coal cokes well. 


Coal Measures 


are four in number, varying from 3 
feet to 28 feet in thickness. Qual- 
ity of deeper veins unproven. 


Plans Outlined 


are first to determine with diamond 
drills the quality and extent of 
deeper veins, then rush compart- 
ment shaft down for immediate pro- 
duction; first supplying the State, 
then ship to Pacific Coast where 
nearly one million tons are used an- 
nually and much of it brought from 
greater distances (Wyoming) inland, 
besides coke for steel smelters and | 
R.R. shops. 


Transportation 


The railroad runs over our prop- 
erty, two routes southerly are léss 
than 400 miles from Los Angeles; 
northwesterly via Reno and Sacra- 
mento over 400 miles to San Fran- 
cisco, the railroad companies prom- 
ised us reasonable rates. 


Future Possibilties 


Nevada has probably more undevel- 
oped resources than any other State 
in the Union, but in precious metals 
she ranks high, having produced 
metals valued over one billion dol- 
lars, and is now rapidly coming to 
the front in the development of other 
resources; it is a conceded fact that 
a producing coal mine is of greater 
benefit to a State and community than | 
several dividend paying metal 
mines, for with cheap fuel many new 
developments and industries always 
follow. 





Smelters in Demand; Loca- 
tion of Coal Unique 


Within 50 miles from the coal are 
over a thousand acres of low grade 
copper that can be worked with 
cheap fuel; 25 miles westerly is a 
mountain of ore (Miller Mountain) ; 
only a matter of time will see these | 
properties developed. 

| 


Status of Company 
The company has no debts; over 
1,300,000 shares are still in treas- 
ury. 


Our Offering: | 


We are offering a portion of 100,000 
shares, par $1.00, to you at thirty 
(30) cents per share, payable either 
cash or in three equal monthly 
payments; everything is favorable | 
for substantial and enduring profits 
when our developments are com- 
pleted. The stock will advance as 
the work progresses. 


.We refer to any bank in 
Reno, Nevada, or to the 
Reno Chamber of Commerce 


Western 
Coal Mines Corporation | 


By H. A. DARMS, President | 
Y. M. C. A. Building | 


Reno, Nevada 
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scott, Mass., and were approved by him, 
the Senator states. 


In army and navy circles fears are free- 
ly expressed for the future of the national 


defenses if the scant appropriations recom-: 


mended by the Budget Bureau are ap- 
proved. President Coolidge, however, 
pooh-poohs the fears, regards most of the 
antagonistic predictions as propaganda 
against a policy of economy, and holds 
that it would be a serious reflection on the 
General Staff if it could not provide proper 
defenses at an annual cost of $300,000,000. 

The Senate’s Public Lands Committee 
has been holding sessions at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and Helena, Montana, hear- 
ing complaints from cattle men and sheep 
men with regard to the men and methods 
employed in the administration of the pub- 
lic domain, including open land, forest 
reservations, and national parks. 

At Helena, especially, violent charges 
were made against H. W. Childs as chief 
concessionnaire of Yellowstone Park, and 
Park Superintendent Albright. Mr. 
Childs is said to make $1,000,000 net an- 
nually for his associates and $360,000 for 
himself, while the Government gets next to 
nothing. Other complaints relate to the 
Sun River irrigation project which has 
been pending twenty years and has re- 
ceived the sanction of Congress. It is 
charged that Secretary Work of the De- 
partment of the Interior has held up an 
appropriation of $550,000 for the comple- 
tion of this enterprise, which would greatly 
increase agricultural production .of cattle 
feed. Though cattle men often can buy 
hay cheaper than they can raise it, the 
Government regulations provide that they 
must not graze more cattle on the public 
range than they can grow hay for, and 
this regulation they want abolished. 


At Salt Lake City, the complaints large- 
ly took the form of the old-time recrimi- 
nations between cattle men and sheep herd- 
ers, and the Government employees sent 
out to maintain tolerable conditions are 
broadly charged with deep ignorance oi 
all the things they should know. 











Money and Banking | 








HE trend of call money during the 
A latter part of August was upward. 
The advance, however, was moderate and 
did not carry the rate above 414 per cent., 
which was generally regarded as the re- 
sult of banks’ preparations to meet the 
end-of-the-month requirements. The sea- 
sonal increase in the demand for money 
is expected to lead to somewhat firmer 
rates, but conditions, according to most 
observers, do not indicate much higher 
levels than those now prevailing. Time 
money was unchanged at 4% to 434 per 
cent. 

The Canadian Government has sold to 
the Chase Securities Corporation and Blair 
& Company, of New York, $70,000,000 of 
one-year 4 per cent. Treasury gold notes, 
due September, 1926, the proceeds of 
which will be used in connection with the 
retirement of one-year notes held in the 
United States amounting to $90,000,000, 
maturing on September 15. 

In an effort to stabilize exchange rates 
on Poland the Bank of Poland completed 
arrangements for establishment of a $10,- 
000,000 credit at the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. 
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Cotton and Grain 














NDER_ extremely heavy Selling 

pressure cotton prices declined to 
the lowest level of the Summer, due jp 
large measure to the heavy ginnings and 
the large movement of the new crop to 
market. Another unfavorable factor was 
the Government report predicting a crop 
of 13,990,000 bales based on the condition 
of the crop on August 16. This is an jp. 
crease of 424,000 bales over the forecast 
based on the condition of the crop on 
August 1. The condition of the crop was 
reported as 62 per cent. on August 16, 
compared with 65.6 per cent. on August 
1, and with 64.9 per cent. on August 16, 
1924. The Census Bureau reported 577,921 
bales ginned from the crop of 1925 to 
August 16, as against 135,901 bales a 
year. 

The decided decline in the basis for 
spot cotton has naturally greatly increased 
the volume of hedge selling. Every time 
the market showed a disposition to rally, 
as it did frequently because of the de- 
velopment of trade buying on the scale- 
down, the market was promptly flooded 
with hedge sales with the result tha 
prices were forced below the 22-cent level. 

Considering the volume of hedge sales 
the market has held up quite well, but 
it is inevitable as a result of the rapid 
picking and ginning of the crop that sales 
of hedges will continue large for some 
time to come, hence there is a general be- 
lief that prices will work lower, although 
there will probably be rallies due to trade 
buying and covering by satisfied shorts, 
which will prevent any sudden or radical 
break in values. 

The wheat market is also feeling the 
weight of the movement of the new Spring 
crop. Sentiment, taken as a whole, has 
changed materially during recent weeks 
and many operators are now looking for 
values to decline, with around $1.50 for 
the May delivery anticipated during the 
height of the Northwestern after-thrash- 
ing run. While prices might go some- 
what lower than that figure, it promises 
to be the fighting level for the balance of 
the crop season unless there are decidedly 
unexpected developments. 








| Shipping and Trade 














N June 30, 1925, the total of ships 

under construction made a gross ton- 
nage of 2,339,000, as against 2,590,000 tons 
on June 30, 1924. But motor ships this 
year represented 48 per cent. of the total 
and only 31 per cent. last year. 

The increasing demand for motor ships, 
powered by Diesel engines and oil fuel, 
is also shown in the figures for idle steam 
tonnage. This increased from 5,780,000 
gross tons on January 1, 1925, to 6,753,- 
000 tons at the end of June. During the 
same period the combined steam and 
motor tonnage of the world was increased 
by 1,300,000 tons, all of which was of 
modern type, largely motor ships, and 
naturally put uneconomical old steamships 
out of action. Trip charter rates dropped 
to 96 per cent. of pre-war average. Tramp 
ships dropped out, unable to compete with 
liners, which now carry four-fifths of the 
transoceanic trade. 

The loss in active steam tonnage was 
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unequaled 
record of safety 


Ir 1s about sixteen years since first 
mortgage real estate bonds, as they 
are now known, were placed on the 
market. 

From that day to this no investor 
has ever lost a dollar in real estate 
bonds issued by the leading houses in 
this field. 

During these sixteen years there 
have been two financial crises, one 
panic, one war and two periods of 
inflation and boom. Prices on the 
stock exchange have melted like snow 
in the sun—millions have been lost— 
banks have failed—businesses have 
stopped, but real estate bonds have 
paid interest and principal promptly 
and faithfully. 

What other securities, except U. S. 
Government Bonds, can show a like 
record of safety? 


This unequaled record is not diffi- 
cult to understand when one considers 
that real estate mortgage bonds are 
secured by income-earning properties 
in busy, thriving cities all over the 
country. Because they are secured 
by the “basis of all wealth,” real 
estate, that are as sound as the foun- 
dations of our national economic and 
social life. 

Yet they should be purchased only 
from houses with the experience, per- 
sonnel and character to issue this spe- 
cialized type of security. By dealing 
with such houses — and with them 
alone—investors will continue to say, 
“T have never lost a dollar in first 
mortgage real estate bonds.” G. L. 
Miller & Co., Inc., 30 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. Offices and 


representatives in principal cities. 


Send for Booklet 1017 
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five billion dollars. 


Such substantial evidence of the 
position occupied by this Com- 
pany in the field of trust ser- 
vice implies ability to handle 
your Company’s requirements 
to your complete satisfaction. 
We act in every trust capacity, 


on request. 


of New York 


140 Broadway 


Lonpon Paris BrussELs LIvERPOOL Havre 


—— 








==9/0RE than five hundred 
| | leading corporations 
have appointed this 
Company as trustee for security 
issues now outstanding, which 


total, at face value, more than 


Booklet, “Trust Service to Corporations,” sent 


Guaranty ‘Trust Company 


ANTWERP 
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mostly British, the idle tonnage increas. 
ing from 705,000 to 1,130,000. The idle 
American tonnage was 4,223,000 and in. 
creased 1 per cent., to 4,253,000. 

President Coolidge by telegram re. 
quested the resignation of B. E. Haney, 
Democratic member of the United States 
Shipping Board, charging him with work. 
ing for the dismissal of Rear Admira] 
Leigh C. Palmer as president of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, contrary to 
the understanding under which Mr. Haney 
was re-appointed as commissioner of the 
Board in June. 

Haney refused to resign, denied any un- 
derstanding to support Palmer’s policies 
in directing the Fleet Corporation, con- 
tended that the Board is responsible to 
Congress only, except in case of mal- 
feasance, neglect or incompetence, and 
charged Palmer with operating his office 
contrary to the wishes of the Shipping 
Board, who are responsible for the re- 
sults. 

The purposes of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1920, in which the relations of the 
Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation are defined, were explained 
by Haney to include the establishing of a 
merchant marine sufficient to carry a major 
portion of American commerce, and also a 
military and naval auxiliary for national 
defense. And, he says, under Palmer’s 
policies our merchant marine is carrying 
less and less each year, and the number 
of vessels in use and available was re- 
duced from 386 two years ago to 251 at 
present, while commerce is lost to foreign 
shipowners. 

At a recent executive meeting of the 
Shipping Board a motion by Mr. Haney 
to the effect that Palmer be removed as 
president of the Fleet Corporation re- 
ceived no support from his Republican 
fellow commissioners, it is reported. 

Haney was appointed by President 
Harding, in June, 1923, to succeed ex-Sen- 
ator Chamberlain of Oregon. 

Prior to the President’s request for 
Haney’s resignation, rumors of new with- 
drawals of ships from the United States 
shipping service were afloat. They were 
traced to a squabble of Chairman O’Con- 
nor of the Shipping Board with the Budget 
Bureau. The Bureau would allow an ap- 
propriation for the Board’s work of $15,- 
500,000 and Mr. O’Connor insisted that 
$22,500,000 would be necessary to keep the 
going vessels in commission, especially the 
Leviathan, in the passenger service. Presi- 
dent Palmer of the Fleet Corporation, on 
the other hand, declared an appropriation 
of $18,000,000 sufficient, and denied all 
rumors of withdrawal of ships, stating 
that, on the contrary, both passenger and 
freight service would be maintained with- 
out curtailment of any kind. 

Exports and imports for July and the 
seven months ended July 31 both run 
higher than for the corresponding periods 
of 1924. The gains in exports are mostly 
in manufactured goods, and those in im- 
ports mostly in raw materials and partly 
manufactured goods. 

Of the total increase in exports for 
seven months, amounting to $341,641,000, 
manufactured goods represented $157,397,- 
000 and foodstuffs $110,290,000. In July 
the increase of $61,149,000 over the ex- 
ports of July, 1924, was due mostly to 
manufactured foodstuffs and goods to the 
amount of $44,527,000. The imports ex- 
ceeded July, 1924, by $47,405,000, out of 
which $35,251,000 was for raw materials. 
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: / Most Favorably 
i/ Talked About 
/Bus Tires in America 


“The Extra Miles 
Cost No More” 


INDIA TIRE AND RUBBER CO. AKRON, OHIO 


INDIA TIRES 
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Y SEEKING NEW BUSINESS ON OUR RECORD 















Speaking of 
Old Customers 


A BANK is known by the 
depositors it keeps. Some 
of ours have been with us 
for 81 years. That’s long 
enough for merit to be 
discovered or inefficiency to 
be uncovered! 










GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


B’WAY at CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 
FIFTH AVENUE at TWENTY-NINTH STREET 
MADISON AVENUE at FORTY-SIXTH STREET 

















W E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated én 1905) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $70,000,000 
71 Broadway 


New York 




















Keep your eye on big men, big deals, big money; and you 


are bound to become bigger. Read ‘Men Who Are Making 
America”’ by B. C. Forbes. 


$3.00. 
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Other Important Items] 





a. of houses and apartments jy 
179 localities in all parts of the coup. 
try showed a decrease of 3% per cent 
during the past year, according to the Na. 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
“While the decrease is not in itself great,” 
the board asserted, “it represents the net 
result of fluctuations upward as well a 
downward and is significant of what ap. 
pears to be a growing tendency toward 
lower rent levels generally.” 

Rents, it is reported, are now 70 pe 
cent. higher than the pre-war average. 

New York is among the cities where, 
according to the _ investigators, the 
tendency toward lower rents is marked 
clearly. Buffalo, Los Angeles, Chicago 
and San Francisco show the same trend, 
But, with the exception of New York and 
San Francisco, rents in these cities are 
still approximately 100 per cent. higher 
than before the war. 

The country’s production of crude petro- 
leum in 1924 was 713,940,000 barrels, a 
decrease of 18,467,000 barrls from the 1923 
output, the Bureau of Mines reports. 

The heaviest output in 1924, as in 1923 
was from the midcontinent field, with 
375,479,000 barrels, an increase of 27,019,- 
000. All other fields declined in the year. 

California again led all other States in 
the production of petroleum, but its out- 
put of 228,933,000 barrels was a decrease 
of 33,943,000 since 1923. 

Oklahoma ranked second with 173,538, 
000 barrels, an increase of 12,609,000. 

Texas, with 134,522,000 barrels, ranked 
third, with 3,499,000 more barrels than 
in 1923. 

The production of electric lamps in the 
United States is more than 500,000,000 a 
year, valued at about $120,000,000, ac- 
cording to the Westinghouse Electric 
Company. 

Plans to establish a large commercial 
air base in Atlanta from which lines will 
radiate to the West and South and ex- 
tend to Cuba were announced by Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Jr. Eleven thousand acres of 
land near the city have been purchased or 
are under option, and plans probably will 
be placed in operation by Christmas. The 
development program for this section of 
the country will require about five years 
and involve the expenditure of several mil- 
lion dollars. 


| International | 


HILE the League of Nations 

opened its regular Assembly at Ge- 
neva September 7, the progress made in 
providing for a Security Compact among 
the principal nations of Europe, with par- 
ticular reference to France and Germany, 
roused a keener and more widespread in- 
terest, although final steps in completing 
such a compact cannot be taken before the 
delegates of the powers meet in confer- 
ference in October, as at present sched- 
uled, Brussels being the probable meeting 
ground. Before that time Dr. Strese- 
mann, foreign minister of Germany, is 
to confer with the Allied foreign minis- 
ters at Lausanne, Switzerland, and in con- 
nection with this event the League of Na- 
tions may vote Germany into membership, 
and it is now believed, as a result of Se- 
curity negotiations so far conducted, that 
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Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Public Service to 2,000,000 Population with 
300,000 Consumers in 900 Communities 


Sections Served Include: 
Rich argricultural sections of central New York State 
Extensive coal and industrial areas of western Pennsylvania 
Diversified manufacturing and residential areas in New England 
Portions of New York City now. experiencing rapid development 
Tobacco and cotton producing sections in Kentucky and Tennessee 


Growth of Business Since 1920 
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Includes all properties for entire period. Growth of Company 
through acquisition of new properties has been much more rapid. 





Four Factors that Merit Attention 


Stability of Earnings of the Associated properties is 3. Conservative Financial Structure is reflected in the 
provided through: policy of building for the future by restricting issues 


(a) geographical distribution of properties in 11 lead- 
ing eastern states and the City of Manila and 


of underlying securities and maintaining a substantial 
excess of earnings over interest requirements. 


(b) unusually large variety of enterprises served 4, Management. The board of directors is composed 


ranging through almost. the entire list—agricul- exclusively of men connected for many years with 

tural, industrial and mining. the various phases of public utilities; operations are 
Steady Growth. Gross earnings since 1920, as under the supervision of the well-known and ex- 
graphically shown above, have increased nearly 50%, perienced personnel of The J. G. White Management 
number of consumers 65% and net earnings 140%. Corporation. 








CONSOLIDATED EARNINGS 
(Including Subsidiary and Affiliated Properties Now Operated*) 


12 Months 
ending 
May 31, 1925 
ena NN ice wee ors ae crackin salad Ih sie on Baraca senate eis e a ei aA OO eS $24,165,807 
Operating Expenses, Maintenance and Taxes...............--eeeeeeeeee 13,726,263** 
Fe Ee ee eS $10,439,544 
Bond Interest, Preferred Dividends of Subsidiary and Affiliated Companies 
and Annual Interest Requirements of Secured Bonds................ 4,986,772 
I 2 228 ere cgi bec ais ecseinit aie amie ea amma aunts eee ee ee Bites $ 5,452,772 


*Based on 100% ownership of common stock of Pennsylvania Electric Corporation. ** Includes 
deduction for minorities’ net earnings, but excludes Federal Income Taxes and Depreciation. 


Balance as above equals 4.14 times annual interest requirements of 320,000 Option 
Warrants, $35 Paid, and Convertible Debenture Certificates. 


The Company is now offering rights to its stockholders to purchase 6¥2% Interest Bearing Option War- 
rants, $35 Paid, each warrant carrying % share of common stock. These Wervents when fully paid entitle 
the holder to the option of either a Debenture Bond or Preferred Stock. Information about the securities 
of the Company on request. 


ASSOCIATED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





Invested Capital and Current Assets Exceed $175,000,000 
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Growth of Population - 1200 
and Telephones in the Pisce 
United States since1900 Ps | ba 
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Population Outstripped 


— the nation’s population since 1900 has 
been increasing a million and a half a year, the 
telephone has had a greater growth. 


In the past twenty-four years the number of telephones 
has increased eleven-fold. 


Today our country has 63% of the world’s telephones. 
New York City alone has more than all Great Britain. 
New York and Chicago have more than the four con- 
tinents of Asia, Africa, South America and Australasia. 


There are 16,700,000 telephone stations in this country, 
involving 48,000,000 miles of telephone wire and a 
personnel of 350,000 people. Bell System property on 
Dec. 31, 1924 had a book cost of $2,266,923,466. 


This nation-wide plant and its wide-spread service 
underlie Bell System securities. 


The stock of the A. T. & T., parent company of 
the Bell System, can be bought in the open market 
to yield a good return. Write for information. 


“BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. ine 












D.F. Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 
) “The People’s 


Messenger”’ 

































A Book About Men and Money 


COMMON WEALTH 


By C. G. CAMPBELL 


WORK on economics which undertakes to free the study from its 
A stigma as the “dismal science” and to make it as interesting as it is 
important to laymen. 

Possessing an original and analytical mind, the author has spent many 
years working out and verifying his theories, and now presents a very 
modern and up-to-date study of the various laws which govern the wealth 
phenomenon. 

Conventional and previously accepted theories are questioned; outworn 
economic terms and classifications are attacked, analyzed and revised; and 
the whole subject is presented in a new and wholly rational and under- 
standable manner. 

A book to stimulate a new line of economic thought and study. The 
author boldly argues that wealth should be in the hands of the intelligent 
minority if it is to do its best work for the world. 


Price $3.00 


Sold at all books 
THE CENTURY CO. “Nevo cy wipengeiaer 
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Germany will consent to join the Leagye 
at that time. 

The main issues in the proposed com. 
pact have to do with the relations of the 
Rhineland to the German Reich and 
Franco-German arbitration treaty, and 4 
Franco-British defensive alliance is also | 
involved. To pave the way, a conference 
of legal experts in London was called, 
where representatives of England, France, 
and Belgium were to discuss the possibilj- 
ties. Italy would only send an observer, 
at first. Then France invited Germany to 
join, and Germany replied amicably, ang 
sent Dr. Gaus, a leading expert on the 
questions involved. And finally Italy 
changed her mind and sent Signor Pilottj 
to take part in the discussions. The others 
waited for him one day, spending the first 
day, August 31, informally. Sir Cecij 
Hurst represents Great Britain, Mr. 
Fromageot France, and Mr. Rolin Bel- 
gium. 

Their work was expected to be done in 
one week to ten days, whereafter all would 
confer with their respective governments, 

According to a Berlin dispatch the first 
tangible result of Germany’s acceptance 
to the London conference was, however, 
an interruption from Moscow of a pend- 
ing Russo-German commercial alliance 
which was on the point of being concluded, 
Berlin interpreted this action as an at- 
tempt to apply economic pressure to pre- 
vent a peace alliance of the western pow- 
ers among themselves, possibly dangerous 
for the Soviet system of government. 

Winston Churchill, Great Britain’s 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, bargained on 
August 24 and again on August 25 with 
Joseph Caillaux, the French Minister of 
Finance, about a plan for settling the debt 
of France to Great Britain, amounting to 
623,000,000 sterling, both parties being at 
the same time anxious to have any agree- 
ment between them acceptable to the 
United States, the creditor of both. Mr. 
Caillaux especially wanted terms which 
he might hope to duplicate in his impend- 
ing negotiations with Washington. Ap- 
parently the two statesmen came to a dead- 
lock which was amicable but unsolvable. 
But on the third day both won conce$- 
sions. England agreed to accept annual 
payments of £12,500,000 for 62 years in- 
stead of the £20,000,000 previously asked, 
and the change means a reduction of in- 
terest to 2 per cent., while France had de- 
clared £10,000,000 her utmost maximum. 

An important string was attached, how- 
ever, to the British agreement. It will be 
null and void unless Mr. Caillaux is able 
to obtain similar terms from the United 
States at his conference with the American 

Debt Commission. England will do as 
well with France as America, but no bet- 
ter. 

It is stoutly maintained that American 
Ambassador Houghton conferred with 
both Caillaux and Churchill before agree- 
ment was reached, and on this circum- 
stance, though it was hotly denied by 
American officials, hope was based that 
America would find a way to concede the 
2 per cent. interest arrangement, even 
while the recent funding of Belgium’s 
debt was on a basis of 3%4 per cent. 

Financial arrangements for building a 
60-mile freight subway in London, to cost 
$160,000,000, are creditably reported to 
have been completed, largely on American 
capital. R. Roosevelt Leaycroft of New 
York is mentioned as the representative 
of the American interests. 
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ALABAMA OPPORTUNITIES 


839 














Alabama Has Lowest 














State Taxes 
Tax Burden Per 
inhabitant, State 
Rank State County, Local 
1. NEVADA ....ccccccccccsce $82.09 
2. OREGON ....cccccccccccee 61.54 
3. CALIFORNIA ....cccceees 59.86 
4. ARIZONA ...cccccceccecce 58.76 
5. NEW YORK .....ccccecees 57.63 
6. RHODE ISLAND ........ 55.17 
7. WASHINGTON ......0++- 54.80 
8 MASSACHUSETTS ...... 54.37 
9. MINNESOTA  ...cccccceese 53.40 
10. COLORADO ....cceececeee 52.82 
11, TOWA  ..cccccccccccccccecs 52.72 
12. MICHIGAN .......ccceees 51.44 
13. SOUTH DAKOTA ...... 50.07 
14. NEW JERSEY ........00. 49.01 
15. WISCONSIN  ....ccccceees 47.48 
16. NORTH DAKOTA ....... 47.05 
17. NEBRASKA .....cccccceee 46.02 
18. WYOMING .....ccccceceee 46.01 
19. OGHIO .ccccccccccccccccccce 45.62 
2. IDAHO ...cccccccccccccccce 45.42 
21. CONNECTICUT .......... 45.22 
22. MONTANA ......ccceccees 45.04 
23. INDIANA  .......ccccccece 43.69 
24. NEW HAMPSHIRE ..... 43.48 
25. KANSAS .....cccccccccsces 42.62 
26. UTAH wccosccccccccccccces 41.45 
27. ILLINOIS .....cccccccccces 40.78 
2. MAINE. ..cccccccccccccccce 36.35 
2. FLORIDA  ..ccccccccccccee 35.32 
30. VERMONT .....ccccccccee 34.29 
31. PENNSYLVANIA ....... 34.04 
32. NEW MEXICO .......... 31.92 
33. DELAWARE .......--+0 31.50 
34. MARYLAND ..........006 31.47 
35. LOUISIANA ....ccccccccce 29.20 
36. MISSOURT ........ccccceee 29.06 
37. WEST VIRGINIA ........ 28.11 
38. OKLAHOMA .cccccccccccs 26.01 
39. TEXAS cccccecscccscccccce 22.76 
40. MISSISSIPPI ..........00 21.50 
41. VIRGINIA  .ncccccccccccee 19.78 
42, KENTUCEY ..cccccccecee 19.40 
43. TENNESSEE ............ 18.75 
44. NORTH CAROLINA .... 18.01 
45. GEORGIA .ccccsscccccscoe 14.39 
46. SOUTH CAROLINA .... 14.15 
47. ARKANSAS .....cccccccce 13.91 
48. ALABAMA ...........c000 12.82 


Figures compiled by S. H. 
Hobbs, Jr., of the University 
of North Carolina. 


~\ Per Capita Tax Rate 
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A LABAMA—first in the alphabet of states and first 

in the variety of products found within her borders 
—tranks lowest in the list of states in only one particular 
—her tax rate. , 


A study of tax rates made recently by S. H. Hobbs, Jr., 
of the University of North Carolina, shows— 


Alabama’s Tax Rate 
$12.82 Per Inhabitant 


In addition to the lowest tax rate in the list of 
states, Alabama has neither income nor inheritance 
tax and a Constitutional provision which bars enact- 
ment of Inheritance tax legislation as applied to 
estates left lineal descendants. 


_ U. S. Treasury officials and the Coolidge ad- 

ministration are pointing out the menace of the 
constantly increasing state and local taxes—estimated 
at a billion per annum—ALABAMA is holding down her 
tax rate to the lowest figure consistent with progressive 
government. 


Low Tax Rates Are Appreciated 
By Industry. 


That’s one of many factors which accounts for Alabama’s 
great industrial advance. 






For further information on 
taxes in Alabama, write to 
Commercial Department, 


Alabama Power Company. 
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FINANCE COMPANIES 


The Federal Reserve 
Board states that Fi- 
nance Companies sup- 
plement our commercial 
banking system and sup- 
ply a distinct economic 


need in our financial 
structure. 
We Offer The 


COMMON STOCK 


of a finance company 
which has paid continu- 
ous dividends of 10% for 
six years, and that has 
established itself in a 
strong position in this 
field of activity. 


Descriptive circular on request 


Bauer, Pond & Vivian, 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 











SPECIAL BULLETIN 


STOCK PRICES 
THIS FALL 


Higher Levels Ahead? 


Do the next few weeks hold 
unusual opportunities for prof- 
its in stock? Will prices ad- 
vance strongly, or is thisatime 
for extreme caution? 





What course should be follow- 
ed now—further purchases or 
the sale of all holdings ar 
present prices? 





Aspecial bulletin givesdefinite 
| advice. Mail the coupon. 


CE” 
BROOKMIRE 
ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 

25 West 45th St., New ~ dae 








Please forwardgratis Bulletin $.10] 


Name... 


Address 


coeoeweece eee eco eee sees 
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Gates W. McGarrah, chairman of the 
board of the Mechanics and Metals’ Na- 
tional Bank, of New York, and American 
Director of the 
General Council of 
the German Reichs- 
bank, who has just 
returned after a 
five months’ trip 
to Europe, de- 
clared that Ameri- 
can help should be 
extended in the 
struggle for eco- 
nomic recovery 
abroad. He said that progress was being 
made and praised the courage and confi- 
dence with which business and parlia- 
mentary leaders were attacking the prob- 
lem. Slow but substantial improvement, 
he declared, was being made in the Ger- 
man situation. 


“Difficult problems, financial, tariff or 
labor, or all three, seem to be awaiting 
solution in every important country in 
Europe,” said Mr. McGarrah. 


“One is impressed, however, by the 
courage and confidence displayed by busi- 
ness and parliamentary leaders in facing 
them. For example, England’s return to 
the gold standard, the most constructive 
contribution to world financial recovery 
since the war. In this connection it 
might be well to emphasize that, if sug- 
gested, we should not fail to participate 
in further plans, having in view the com- 
plete restoration of foreign trade, on a 
sound financial basis. Financial centres 
are not created or maintained by restric- 
tive policies. By assisting other countries 
we help our trade and commerce to greater 
freedom of operation, speaking solely 
from the standpoint of sound and stable 
currencies.” 

Franklin Simon, of Franklin Simon & 
Co., and president of the National Gar- 
ment Retailers’ Association, declared that 
the outlook for business during the Fall 
and Winter was exceedingly bright. “in 
the interest of both branches of the trade 
I cannot urge too strongly that both manu- 
facturer and retailer pay more attention 
this Fall to style than during the last few 
seasons,’ he said. “Price has been the 
compelling influence recently, especially 
during the past season, until now the in- 
dustry has got to a stage where it is most 
difficult to get anything new or stylish. 
Price influences nearly every transaction. 
Low price dresses dominate the announce- 
ments of the manufacturers, and many re- 
tailers have been so affected by these price 
appeals that they have become unmindful 
of the requirements of their customers in 
the mad scramble to get something cheap. 
As a result those women who want to be 
stylishly attired in many cases are re- 
turning in large numbers to the private 
tailor and dressmakers with a correspond- 
ing increase in the sale of yard goods. 

















“Eventually, if the price scramble con- 
tinues, the manufacturing interests will be 
centred in the hands of a few men with 
capital enough to operate on a large scale 
and through tremendous volume, cutting 


)» WHAT THE 
LEADERS SAY 
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prices so that those with small capital cap. 
not exist. The only thing that will pre. 
vent such consolidations or creations of 
large and powerful institutions such as we 
see in other industries—the automobile jn- 
dustry, to cite one case—is the style in- 
fluence.” 


“Our own business shows a healthy gain 
in volume by by-production over the same 
period a year ago,” said James Simpson, 
president of Marshall Field and Company, 
“Retailers’ stocks are comparatively low 
and while they have not anticipated their 
Fall requirements to a greater extent than 
in the last two seasons, we believe the de- 
mands to be made upon them will compel 
frequent trips to market to replenish their 
stocks.” 

“There were dog-days for business in 
the best years of normal activity and those 
periods will come in the future, when the 
country is not in a maelstrom of abnor- 
mal upheaval. Practically all over-stimu- 
lated industrial conditions have been wiped 
out and the nation is now in a healthy 
condition.” Such is the view of Frank O. 
Wetmore, chairman of the board of the 
First National Bank. 

Better business is almost a foregone 
conclusion, although there is no boom in 
sight, according to John J. Mitchell, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Merchants Trust Com- 
pany, of Chicago. Conditions are ripe for 
reasonable advancement, in his opinion, 
and there is nothing on the horizon at this 
time to cause a dull Fall season. “Crops 
are excellent everywhere so far and 
there is every indication that the farmer 
will have a good harvest,” said Mr. Mitch- 
ell. “At the same time money is plentiful 
and there is nothing to stop business from 
going right ahead.” 

B. G. Work, president of the B. F. 
Goodrich Company, said that the rubber 
situation is not as bad as the public has 
been led to be- 
lieve. “There has 
been a great deal 
of misunderstand- 
ing on the part of 
the public regarding 
the situation,” Mr. 
Work said. “The 
question is  eco- 
nomic rather than 
political, although 
a great many people have tried to drag 
the question into politics. As a result of 
misleading reports sent out, consumers and 
dealers have largely overbought rubber 
supplies in anticipation of higher prices. 
Consequently this has put from three to 
four million more tires in the hands of 
dealers than they have any need for. This 
oversupply of tires will curtail production 
the last half of the year. Formerly deal- 
ers were inclined to load up manufac- 
turers in the last quarter with Spring 
orders, but that will not be true this year. 
because dealers already have ample stocks 
on hand. This curtailing of production 
will affect the earnings of rubber com- 
panies adversely and many companies will 
not do as well in the last half of the year 
as in the first half.” 
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Will Heavy R. R. 
Traffic Continue 
By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor, Railway Age 





HE freight business of the railways 

in the first half of this year was 
larger than in the first half of any pre- 
ceding year excepting 1923. Not only are 
carloadings exceeding those of 1923, but 
analysis of the carloading figures indi- 
cates that the total tonnage being shipped 

is now as large as, or larger than, in mid- 
summer of that year, and there are several 
good reasons for believing that in the sec- 
ond half of this year total shipments will 
exceed all previous records. The substan- 
tial increases in net operating income that 
have occurred, beginning in April, are a 
resultant of the large traffic being handled 
and of economical operation. 

On the other hand, passenger business 

has been smaller in each of the last four 
years than it was in 1920, and thus far 
this year has been smaller than it was last 
year. 
‘How large the volumes of railway 
freight and passenger business will be in 
the years immediately ahead is an inter- 
esting and important question for specu- 
lation. It is important because, of course, 
upon the volume of business largely de- 
pends both the total earnings and net re- 
turns of the carriers. 

There was no precedent in the twenty 
years that ended with 1920 for such 
changes in passenger and freight business 
as have occurred since 1920. There was 
no time in the two decades ended with 
that year when the freight business of any 
year was not greater than it was three 
years before or when passenger business 
was not greater than it was four years 
before. 


Trend of Traffic 


Brief declines of freight business .n 
1908 and 1909 and in 1914 and 1915 were 
followed by very large increases in 1910 
and 1916, and passenger business likewise 
arose to new high levels after each short 
decline. On the contrary, the freight 
business of 1921 and 1922 was much 
smaller than that of 1920, that of 1923 
was only slightly larger, and that of 1924 
was again smaller. Likewise passenger 
business has been much smaller in every 
year since 1920 than it was in that year. 

Because the trend of traffic has been 
different within the last five years from 
that in any half decade of the last quar- 
ter century it has sometimes been said that 
its trend has been unprecedented. This 
has been attributed to various causes, prin- 
cipally to the effects of the war and of 
motor competition. 

Recent investigation has disclosed the 
fact that the trend of traffic within recent 
years has not been entirely unprecedented, 
but has rather curiously paralleled its 
trend in the years following the panic of 
1893. The tonnage shipped declined 1414 
per cent. in 1894 and almost 26 per cent. 
in 1921. It increased in 1895 and 1896, 
as in 1922 and 1923, and in 1896 as in 1923 
exceeded all previous records. Then in 
1897, as in 1924, it declined, being, in 
1897, 2 per cent. less than in 1893, and, in 
1924, 3 per cent. less than in 1920. 

These figures show that while the de- 














An X-Ray 
of your plant—what would it show? 


"Way down deep, where trouble is least expected, and 
where no one has paid particular attention to conditions, 
fire breaks out. And after the ashes have cooled, realiza- 
tion comes that disaster might have been averted if the 
potential hazard had been recognized in time. 


But as in many insidious diseases, expert diagnosis is 
necessary to get under the surface for Fire Prevention 
treatment. Just as it is often imperative to call a 
medical specialist in case of sickness, it is vital that your 
fire hazards be remedied by a Fire Prevention specialist. 


We would be glad to demonstrate to you from the 
experiences of others how our Engineering Department 
functions to prevent preventable fires. The service goes 
with our policies on properties warranting it. 


May we turn our X-Ray on your Plant? 


The CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
BIGHTY MAIDEN LANE ,NEW YORK.NY. 


ERNEST STURM, CHairman oF THE Boaro. 
PAUL L.HAID, Presipenr. 


CASH CAPITAL TEN MILLION DOLLARS 
NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 






























4 Points for Bond Buyers 


| 
WHERE in the investment field can you find such 
well-balanced securities as Straus Bonds, combining 
the merits of security, the best yield consistent with 
safety — about 6%, diversification, and a good 
market? Write for full information on these sound 

| bonds. Ask for 
Booklet I-1511 
| 











at once as the premier real estate security. 





S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHEDI 882 INVESTMENT BONDS INCORPORATED 
STRAUS BUILDING STRAUS BUILDING STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Ave. at 46th St. 79 Post Street Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd. 
NEw YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


43 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 


© 1925—S. W. S. & Co., Inc. 








The Straus Hallmark on a bond stamps it 














What Book Do You Want? 


If you can’t get it yourself, why not let us buy it for you? 

Books sent anywhere at publisher’s price plus cost of postage. 

(Books published by us sent anywhere in the United States postage free.) 

mg Me Book Dept., ees MAGAZINE, 120 Fifth Avenue, 
ew Yor 
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FACTS 
On The Outlook 
Now ! 


1. Stocks have had a re- 
maikable rise. 

2. Bear prophets are be- 
coming moie numerous. 

3. Bulls advise purchases 
on any reaction. 

4. The Tillman method 
forecasts every reaction. 


ll S. Copies of _ 
Terma unvey |p 


are available now to investors. 


A Copy will be sent free 
as soon as the coupon below 
is received. 
SSSeSessSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSESSSSSeES 
Tittman & Pratt, Economic Engi 
Nottingham Bidg. F-35; Posten, Maes. 
Please send free the survey offered above. 
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A SECONDARY 
MarRKET TuatT Is 
first in VALUE! 


Bradermann Service and 

first mortgage real estate 

bonds—when you think of 
one, think of the other. 


Bradermann buys when the 
house of issue is unwilling 
or unable. Bradermann 
sells at prices always below 
those of the house of issue. 


Having no “axes to grind”, 
it handles practically all 
the choice issues. It’s a 
secondary market, but the 
first place to go with, or 
for, good mortgage bonds. 


Send for informative booklet 
M-W. BRADERMANN Co. 


incorporated 


60 Broadway 
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cline in 1921 was much greater relatively 
than in 1894, the recovery in 1923 and 
1924 was relatively greater than in the 
third and fourth years following the panic 
of 1893. In 1898, which corresponds with 
1925 in this comparison, freight ousiness 
increased to 16 per cent. more than in 
1893, and thereafter it continued to in- 
crease in every year until 1908. 

The causes of the conditions in the years 
immediately following 1893 and 1920 were 
different, but it is certain that, regardless 
of the difference in the causes, the coun- 
try’s business received no such shock m 
the years between as it did in these two 
periods. Now that the effects of the re- 
cent shock are largely past, is it reason- 
able to infer that general business and 
railway traffic will increase in the decade 
immediately ahead as they did in the 
decade which ended with the “rich man’s 
panic” of 1907? 

Conditions and the course of develop- 
ments affecting railways are widely dif- 
ferent now from what they were thirty 
years ago. Then there were no motor 
driven vehicles and now there are millions 
of them. Then large territories were be- 
ing opened up by the construction of new 
railroad mileage, while during the last nine 
years railroad mileage has been declining. 
Then immigrants were pouring into the 
country in a flood, while now their en- 
trance is narrowly restricted. The fact, 
however, that, in spite of these differences 
in conditions, both passenger and freight 
business have been acting much as they 
did following the panic of 1893 cannot be 
dismissed as without considerable signifi- 
cance. 





Will Rosy Business and Stock 
Market Hopes Be Realized? 
(Continued from page 801) 


and we have had several months of rising 
prices. 

That the rise will go much farther is 
not regarded as probable by the writer. 
Compilations covering August have not 
appeared up to the time this is being 
written; but they are likely to show that 
the rise was checked during the month. 
Irving Fisher’s weekly record revealed a 


decided decline towards the end of the 
month. 


Let it be explained frankly that what 
is here set down does not reflect prevail- 
ing sentiment, but merely the writer’s 
own reading of the outlook. Financial 
and business leaders are daily emitting 
optimistic statements. Practically all com- 
mentators are bullish. Most trade reports 
are favorable. The railroads are hauling 
an unprecedented volume of traffic. Crop 
conditions are commonly described as 
satisfactory. Money rates are low and 
the Federal Reserve banks continue in a 
most comfortable position. Automobile 
sales have been unusually well main- 
tained, thanks partly to vigorous price- 
cutting. The building boom, optimists 
emphasize, continues unabated—although 
it may be significant that rents here and 
there are falling. 

The writer hopes that the rampant 
optimists’ predictions will be fulfilled and 
that his own misgivings as to what may 
happen in the security markets, and the 
effect this may have on business, will 
prove to have been groundless. Events 
during the next month or so should serve 
to clarify the outlook. 
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The 
FORMULA 
for WEALT 


Twenty years ago Jim Forbes dis. 
covered a formula for wealth. 


Based on that formula he mapped 
out a plan which proved exceed- 
ingly successful. So successful, in 
fact, that he was enabled to get 
out of the salary-earning class into 
the big income class within a com- 
paratively short while. 


Now he is looking forward to the 
time when he will be 65. Then he 
figures he will have a securities es- 
tate which will bring him an annual 


INCOME OF $10,265 
The story of Jim Forbes’ Wealth 


Formula is very interesting. It 
has been the means of leading 
thousands of people to financial 
independence. And it might be 
the means of making yov finan- 
cially independent eventually. 

Send today for our booklet contain- 
ing the whole story. It willbe mailed 
to you free upon request for M-16. 


Gurrac Bros. 
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Cotton Exchange Bldg., New York 
818 Gravier St., New Orleans 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exch. 
New Orleans Board of Trade 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 
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Liverpool Cotton Association 
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New York, New Orleans, Chicago 
and throughout the South 
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Stock Market Outlook 


High Prices Invite Realizing, but Bulls Are Still in 
the Saddle—Railroad Earnings Higher 


By Edward L. Barnes 





Pgh rom: practically five months of un- 
interrupted advance, no one who is 
familiar with speculative markets can be 
very much surprised that stocks have been 
subjected to considerable selling. There 
are always investors and speculators who 
will take profits after a protracted move 
whether or not there has been a significant 
change in underlying factors. The pres- 
ent is certain, and the future always un- 
certain. 

But such selling, aSsuming that funda- 
mental factors do remain favorable as they 
seem to be this time, provokes nothing 
more than what are known as technical 
reactions as distinguished from major 
declines. The speculative structure is 
strengthened thereby, and a base estab- 
lished from which to renew the advance. 
Something of this sort has apparently been 
happening of late. 

In the case of the petroleum, coal, and 
sugar stocks the trade background is not 
as favorable as in most other lines, yet 
some of these stocks are probably a pur- 
chase so far as price is concerned but not 
as to time. The time factor in specula- 
tion confounds market followers possibly 
as much as the question of values. 


St. Louis Southwestern common, for 
instance, might have been purchased in 1923 
because of the excellent earnings then re- 
ported, and subsequently sold at a loss 
because of disappointment over the failure 
of the stock to move. Yet in 1925, with 
net operating income for the first seven 
months more than a half million smaller 
than in the same period of 1923, St. Louis 
Southwestern establishes a new high price. 

In the aggregate, railroad earnings are 
far superior this year to anything in re- 
cent years. The following table, the roads 
being selected at random, discloses the un- 
mistakable upward trend in net operat- 
ing revenues, and justifies confidence ‘in 
the market prospect for transportation 
shares. 

Net Operating Income 
(1st seven months) 


1925 1924 
Chic. & N. West.........-- $9,182,536 $7,215,144 


New Haven ......ccccceseee 12,393,189 10,254,084 
Pennsylvania ............+4. 47,193,933 43,571,957 
Pitts. & W. Va............ 1,101, 803,5 

Tilinois Cent. .........000000 15,332,340 15,720,406 
Baie SYStOM 2...60ssccensee 8,885,563 8,342,818 
REM WOMEE cccccsccecsase 8,456,378 385, 

Pere Marquette ....<.cc0.es 3,779,110 3,289,188 
Chicago Gt. West........... 406,4 726,917 
St. L an Francisco...... 11,838,120 10,537,722 
BS PRC Re 20,109,281 15,535,705 


The steel industry is operating at 70 to 
75 per cent. of capacity, with prices rather 
low, but the buying is all of a hand-to- 
mouth nature, reserve stocks are neglig- 
ible, and the probabilities are that the 
present rate of operations will be im- 
proved upon later this Fall. 

Exports of copper metal this year are 
likely to be the best since the war, and 
producers are apparently holding produc- 
tion in check to an extent that will per- 
mit of somewhat higher selling prices for 
the metal. Copper securities should be 
able to hold the small gains they have 
made so far and eventually extend their 
advance. When the metal sells above 15 
cents, the large low cost mines can make 
a reasonably good profit, especially with 
production on a large scale as at present. 
Sixteen or 17 cent copper, however, would 
be necessary to stimulate an excited bull 
demonstration in the group. 

Looking over the list of public utility 
common stocks, most of them have dis- 
counted this year’s excellent earnings, but 
holders are reluctant to part with them. 
For one thing, investment confidence in 
the future of this industry was never 
higher than it is now, and large blocks of 
power and light securities are locked up 
in strong boxes for permanent holding 
rather than for short swing trading 
profits. 

As for the condition of general busi- 
ness, it is in a state of prosperous activity 
best denoted by the fact that industrial 
production is estimated by economists to 
be somewhat above computed long term 
normal, that freight car loadings, bank 
clearings, retail trade, employment, etc., 
are evidently destined to set some new 
high marks in 1925 that will not soon be 
easily duplicated. 
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Odd Lots 


We will co-operate with 
conservative investors deal- 
ing in Odd Lots of secu- 
rities listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


A copy of our booklet 
which explains the many 
advantages of Odd Lot 
trading will be sent to any 
one interested. 


Copy furnished on request. 


Ask for F. 246 


100 Share Lots 
Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir & (0. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


61 Broadway New York 




















It Makes No 
Difference 


whether your order is large 
or small, it needs the scru- 
pulous care and attention 
which we give to both 


ODD LOTS 


and 


100 Share Lots 


Avail yourself freely of 
our Statistical Department, 
maintained for your service. 


LISTED AND 


Unlisted Securities 


You should have our help- 
ful booklet on 
TRADING METHODS 
sent free on request 


Ask for J-7 


(isHoLm & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway Hanover 
New York 2500 


Philadelphia Office: Widener Bldg. 
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New Peaks 
of Prosperity 


in latest business re- 
ports have resulted 
in conflicting move- 
ments in security 
prices. 


Our Weekly Review 
points out these ten- 
dencies for the bene- 
fit of clients, in many 
instances before 
earnings statements 
are available. Par- 
ticulars regarding 
this Service sent 
upon request. 


MOODY'S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 








35 Nassau Street New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 









































SECURITY aclosed first mort- 


gage on property valued 2% 
times mortgage debt. 


NET EARNINGS for 1925, 


based on first three months 
of year, three times amount 
required for service of loan. 





COMPANY HAS MONOPOLY 


on hydro-electric power in 
Lower Austria. 





BONDS GUARANTEED by 
Province of Lower Austria. 


These facts commend the purchase of 


LOWER- AUSTRIAN 
HYDRO - ELECTRIC 


First Mortgage 642% Bonds 
Due 1944 


Listed on New York Stock Exchange 
Price to yield about 8% 


Circular on request 


F. J. LISMAN & CO. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
20 Exchange Place New York 
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Central Leather 

Central Leather Company reported a 
profit of slightly over one million dollars 
on its operations in the first half of this 
year, or $3 a share on its preferred stock 
which is carrying approximately $30 a 
share in back dividends. There is little 
doubt, judging from the improving condi- 
tions in the leather industry, that even 
larger profits will accrue in the final half 
year. Despite the deficits which were in- 
curred in recent years, Central Leather, 
because of its exceedingly strong financial 
position, survived the deflation period with- 
out serious impairment. ‘The company’s 
credit position is sound, it is well supplied 
with working capital, and a return of 
earning power will find the company in a 
position to quickly resume preferred divi- 
dends, by readjusting the par value of 
its common. Its capital obligations are no 
greater now, indeed they are somewhat 
smaller, than when this company was able 
to show earnings of $20 to $40 per share 
on the preferred stock, not to mention 
ability to pay substantial common divi- 
dends. Central Leather is a most impor- 
tant factor in the tanning industry, and 
it is difficult to conceive of a return to 
normally profitable conditions in this busi- 
ness without Central Leather benefiting 
greatly. 


Moderate Prosperity for Oils 


Irrespective of price cutting in the pe- 
troleum industry, it is probable that total 
1925 profits of the leading oil companies 
will run higher than in recent years. 
Simms Petroleum, for instance, earned 
$2.64 a share in the first six months of 
1925, or almost as much as in all of 1924, 
but the stock is dragging its 1925 low 
price. Pacific Oil earned $2.32 a share 
in the half year against only $3.40 in all 
of 1924 and Associated Oil earned $2.84 
in the six months ended June 30 last as 
against $2.86 in the twelve months of last 
year. Record-breaking consumption of 
gasoline and other petroleum products will 
also tend to offset lower prices in the lat- 
ter part of this year, and it seems a fair 
appraisal of the industry to say that 1925 
will be a moderately prosperous year, 
though current trade news is not as cheer- 
ing as it was a few months ago. 


The Maytag Company 


It is becoming difficult to keep track of 
the new stocks and new industries in 
which the public is being invited to invest. 
Wall Street now has its radio, rayon, elec- 
trical refrigeration, chewing gum, ice 
cream and motion picture stocks. Not 
sO many years ago such securities were 
unheard of in market circles. One of the 
latest additions to the steadily lengthen- 
ing list is the stock of the Maytag Com- 
pany, manufacturer of washing machines. 
Bankers who brought this new issue out 
intend to make application for its listing 
on the New York Stock Exchange. In 
the first seven months of 1925 the com- 
pany sold 416,239 machines and earned 
$2,734,731 net or $1.71 per share on 1,600,- 
000 shares of no par value common stock. 





New Haven Road Recovering 


Whenever a company goes through the 
difficulties which have surrounded the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
it takes a lot of evidence to convince mar- 
ket followers that a turning point has 
actually been reached and that the com- 
pany’s shares are again speculatively at. 
tractive. There are various symptoms 
that the New Haven is recovering, the 
most important being the current trend of 
net operating revenues. In the first six 
months of 1925 there was a gain of 17,7 
per cent. in net. Surplus after charges 
amounted to $2,663,575 against only $473,- 
514 in the first half of last year and a 
deficit of $4,418,000 for the like period 
of 1923. It is now being estimated that 
between $4 and $5 a share will be earned 
on New Haven stock this year. While 
this money will not immediately be avail- 
able for dividends, and while there is room 
for lots of improvement in the credit 
standing of the road, the restoration of 
earning power will in time cure these de- 
fects. A few years ago the New Haven 
situation looked hopeless. . It looks much 
brighter to-day. 


A Second Atchison 


A few courageous souls in Wall Street 
were wont to predict some years back 
that Southern Railway would be “a sec- 
ond Atchison.” These forecasts have been 
vindicated in an amazingly short time. 
In 1922 Southern Railway sold around 
23 and Atchison hovered close to par. 
Since then the spread of something like 
75 points in the price of these two stocks 
has been narrowed to barely more than a 
dozen points, and this year Southern Rail- 
way’s share earnings on its common stock 
will be about as good as Atchison’s. In- 
cidentally, good judges of railroad values 
do not believe that either Atchison or 
Southern Railway have seen the peak 
prices which they are destined to make 
in the course of a few years’ time. 


Money and Stocks 


Brokers’ loans are large, interest rates 
are tending upward and the commercial 
borrowing demand is increasing along with 
that to finance stock market operations. 
There are unfavorable aspects to this sit- 
uation because interest rates cannot in- 
definitely continue to advance and bor- 
rowing demand to expand without some- 
thing happening, and that something is 
usually a liquidating movement in stocks. 
Important as it is to note the trend of 
interest rates and its significance, it is also 
to be observed that interest rates are still 
relatively low and that bank reserves are 
still large. Therefore, the unfavorable 
implications of a firm money market are 
at present counteracted and on the money 
market score the stock market has little 
need for apprehension. Commercial paper 
rates have usually had to get above 5 per 
cent. to signal danger ahead for the stock 
market, and even 5 per cent. money has 
not always promptly halted speculative 
operations for the advance. 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 


Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


This table appears in two sections, which alternate, and covers 150 of the more prominent 


Stock Par 
Air Reduction.......... No 
Allied Chem..........- No 
Allis-Chalmers .......- 100 
Amer. Beet Sugar..... No 
Amer. Bosch Mag..... No 
Renee. SGGINas 510.060 )510-6 100 
Amer. Car & Fdy..... No 
Amer. Hide, pfd...... 100 
ee eer 100 
Amer. Linseed......... 100 
Amer. Locomotive...... No 
Aner, BEG osscinscces No 
Amer. Smelt. & Ref... 100 
Amer. Steel Fdys...... No 
Amer. Sugar Ref...... 100 
Amer. Tel. & Tel...... 100 
Amer. W. W. & El..... 20 
Amer. Woolen......... 100 
Anaconda Cop........- 50 
Assoc. Dry Goods...... No* 
Atch. Top & S. Fe..... 100 
Atlantic Refining....... 100 
Baldwin Lied. .. <6. 100 
Baltimore & Ohio...... 100 
Bethlehem Steel....... 100 
Brook-Man. Trans..... No 
Brook: Ue. Ga8....000 No 
Brook.-Edison ........ 100 
Betterice GOs oiico0050% 100 
California Pack........ No 
California Pete........ 25 
Central Leather........ 100 
Getro Gl BaS0Os <cc0s0 No 
Chandler Motor........ No 
. Chesapeake & Ohio.... 100 
Chi. Mil., & St. P., pfd 100 
Chi. & Nor. West..... 1000 
Chi. & Nor. West...... 100 
Chile Copper.......... 25 
CACAO. ss siaduiamens No 
Col. Fuel & Iron...... 100 
Col. Gas & Elec....... No 
Comm, Gh. 2G. Tisscces No 
Corn Pro. Ref.....<.s. 25 
Crucible Steel.......... 100 
Cuba Gane Sug... No 
Cuban-Amer. Sug...... 10 
Davison Chem......... No 
Del. & Hudson.......- 100 
Detroit Edison......... 100 
Eastman Kodak........ No 
Endicott Johnson...... 50 
Mie el he canoes 100 
Famous-Players ....... No 
Fisk: Rubber .....5.60200 No 
Freeport Texas......... No 
General Electric....... 100 
General Motors......... No 
Goodrich, B. Fe ..s06se No 


Goodyear Tire, pr. - 100 
Great Northern, pid... 

Gulf States Steel igeaiaise 
Hudson & Manhat...... 
Hudson Motor...... ae 
Illinois Central........ 
Interboro,. BR. To... oe 
Int, TEAtVOster 0220505 
Int. Mer. Mar. pfd.... 
Tet, PERE isos csceeicis 
ce ery 
Int. Bus. Machine...... 
Jones Bros. 
Kelly-Springfield ...... 
Kennecott Copper...... 


dyeeeweeeexeeeez 


*Number of shares. 
a, o, isee. 
‘ane 30, 1924. 
1925. 


(a) Partly extra. 
(e) Year ended October 31, 1924. 
(j) -Year ended February 28, 


issues listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Amt. Out. Book Earns Latest Earns 


000 omit Val. 
$191* 60 
2,178* 69 

26,000 158 
150* 126 
138* 52 

41,233 205 
600* 129 

11,048 92 

7,500 Nil 
16,750 137 
500* 118 
592* 53 

60,998 146 
903* 55 

45,000 141 

917,344 117 
10,000 13 
40,000 168 
150,000 71 
599* 18 
232,410 ... 

50,000 156 

20,000 243 

iit 
180,152 157 
770* 57 
483* 67 

59,754 119 

14,642 34 
489* 91 

17,377 51 

39,707 61 

1,123* 40 
280* 22 
as ae 
115,846 
145,156 

pe eer 
109,776 27 
500* 3 
34,236 104 
1,500* 40 
3,600* 108 
63,250 29 
55,000 143 
500* 9 
10,000 36 
235* 84 
42,503 ... 
62,458 109 
2,038 45 
20,268 53 
112,482 ... 
236* 101 
797* 14 
730* 42 
180,287 154 
5,162* 62 
601* 20 
15,000 110 
249,477... 
122772 138 
39,995 104 
1,320* 20 
ie a 
35,000 73 
99.877 180 
51,725 100 
41,835 33 

20,000 162 
151* 147 
100* Nil 

9,096 37 
3,864 44 


1925. 


1924 


$8.48 
7.25 
8.02 
6.10¢ 
0.78 
20.51 
6.774 
4.13 
11.36 
0.39 
9.80 
5.00 
12.60 
5.63 
18.15 
11.31 
1.98 
Nil 
2.24 
4.95 
15.47 
6.60 
Nil 
9.19 
2.56 
3.23¢ 
1.17 
13.83 
3.60 
12.64! 
2.47 
Nil 
2.92 
481 
16.77 
Nil 
4.20 
4.39 
2.58 
10.00 
1.05 
441 
7.43 
3.81 
4.55" 
2.86% 
6.02% 
0.28 
13.69 
12.30 
8.26 
6.94 
6.26 
20.08 
0.84¢ 
Nil 
21.13 
7.37 
10.27 
81.08 
7.18 
7.48 
3.33 
6.11 
12.41 
Nil® 
11.86 
Nil® 
1.43¢ 
5.16 
14.77 
Nil 
Nil 
2.02 


m=months 


5.27, 6 m 
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(b) None being paid, accumulation, 14%’ 
(f) For year ended June 30, 1924. 

(k) Year ended November 30, 1923. 
(p) Estimate for full year 1925, based on income for six "months ended March 31, 1925. 
(a) Year ended June 30, 1925. 


(g) 


Paid 


1924 
1922 
1925 
1924 
1925 
1920 
1922 
1925 
1923 
1925 
1918 
1922 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1920 
1923 


1923 
1904 
1920 
1923 
1923 
1917 
1922 


1899 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 


1920 
1924 


1923 
1907 
1916 


1924 
1920 


1920 


1901 
1925 
1925 
1923 
1892 
1924 
1925 
1923 
1917 


1918 


1923 


(c) Year ended March 4 1925. 
ear ended September 30, 1024 
(1) None being paid, accumulation, 


Price 
Range 


93-30; 
92-34; 
74- 8; 
108-24 ; 
129-22 ; 
164-22; 
100-20; 
142- 7; 
122-37 ; 
95-13; 


21-24 
°20-'24 
"15-24 
"15-24 
*20-’24 
"15-24 
”15-'24 
"15-24 
”19-24 
”18-'24 


; 715-’24 
; °22-24 
; °15-’24 
; °19-’24 
; 15-24 
; 715-24 
; °21-’24 
3715-24 
; °16-'24 
; °19-’24 
; °10-’24 
; °20-’24 
; °15-'24 


28; °15-’24 


; °17-'24 
9; ’23-’24 
; 715-24 
; 715-24 

~15-'24 
3; °17-’24 
3; °18-’24 
; °15-’24 
; °17~24 
; °19-’24 
; 15-24 
; °15-’24 
; 15-24 
; 717-24 
; °15-’24 
; °19-’24 
; °15-’24 
3 (20-'24 


; °15-'24 


" : °20-'24 
; '16-’24 
; 16-24 
; ’20-’24 
; ’20-’24 
; 715-’24 
; 715-24 
; ’20-’24 
; 719-24 
; 715-24 
; °19-'24 


5; ’20-’24 


64-15; 


; °19-24 
; °15-’24 
; °21-’24 
; ’20-'24 
; °23-’24 
; °15-’24 
; °16-'24 


"22-’24 
°23-’24 


; °15-’24 
; °22-24 
; °18-’24 
; 15-24 
; 16-24 
; 717-24 
; ’20-’24 
; 20-24 
; °21-'24 


"15-24 


(s) 1923. 


Prices, 1925 Pres. Yield 
High Low Prices % 
114 - 86% 108% 4.60 
1047%- 80 102% 3.90 
8914- 71% 873% 6.80 
43 - 36% 36% 10.52 
544%- 26% 31% .. 
248 -158% 234 3.00 
111%- 97% 105 = 5.71 
75%- 59 61% 
124 - 83 120 §= 5.83 
35%- 20 34% ~2«« 
1447%-104% 115% 6.95 
54 - 4534 51 5.88 
112%4- 90% 110 5.45 
40%- 37% 39% 7.55 
101%4- 91 654 .. 
1444-1305 1395 6.42 
68%4- 34% ~=«s«61 1.96 
643%4- 344 39% .. 
- 35% 42 7.14 
553%4- 46% 50% 4.90 
127%-116% 122% 5.70 
117%- 75% 99% .. 
146 -107 116 =: 6.03 
844%4- 71 803% 5.95 
53%4- 37 41 et 
55%- 35% 53 - 
91%- 75% 8614 462 
14054-120% 138 5.80 
283%4- 17 19 ae 
132%4-100% 123 4.87 
32%- 234% 26 £7.69 
21%- 144 17% .. 
55144- 43% 52% 7.58 
39%- 27% 31 9.77 
106%- 89% 104% 3.82 
¥,- 16%... 
75¥%- 47% 67% 5.92 
54%- 40% 48% .. 
37%- 30%, 34% 7.30 
146 -80 138% 5.10 
48%- 32% 39% .. 
753%4- 45% 73 3.56 
9234- 74% 88% 5.65 
415%- 32% 353% 5.55 
793%4- 64% 73 5.47 
14%- 84 9% .. 
3314- 22 24% 8.33 
49%- 27% 42% .. 
155 -133% 145% 6.15 
134%-110 130% 6.20 
118 -1043%4, 107% 7.44 
72 - 63% 68% 7.25 
3414- 264 32% .. 
11434- 9034 104% 7.60 
24%- 10% 22%... 
18%- 8 16 - 
337%4-227% 323 2.47 
9454- 6454 88% 7.90 
59 - 36% 54% 1.84 
108 -103 107% 7.50 
76%- 60 73 «6.84 
94%- 67% 80% 6.20 
3834- 213%, 36% 6.90 
66%4- 33% 63% 4.70 
11954-111 115% 6.05 
3414- 13% 27 ai 
127%- 96% 123% 4.04 
523%4- 27 30% ~-«. 
3534- 244% 34 5.90 
74%- 48% 67 ie 
1463%4-110 141% 5.68 
21%- 14 17% - 
21%- 12% 15% .. 
573%4- 46% 54% 5.50 


(d) Year ended April 
“ae Year ended August 31, 

5514%. (n) Year ended 
(t) Year ended March 31, 








Conservative 
Investments 





Bankstocks 
Corporation 
Capital Stock 


Descriptive Circular F-1 


sent upon request 


SHIELDS & COMPANY 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
832 CenarR STREET 
New Yorn 





























You Want Safety 
So Read This— 


Leading authorities say that a 
bond is safe— 


@ If the Business is Essential. 


@If the Bond Issue is the 
Only Funded Debt of the 
Corporation. 


@If the Interest Charges are 
Earned by Ample Margin. 


@If the Assets Are Not Tied 
Up in Plants or Machinery 
which may Severely Depre- 
ciate. 


@If the Management is 
Honest, Capable and Ex- 
perienced in its Line. 


All these factors are found in 
Prorir SH48NS Bonps 


No Bond Issue Distributed by Us Has 
Ever Defaulted in Payment 
of Principal or Interest. 








Ask for Circular B-259 


Clarence Hodson = fh 


eau ESTABLISHED 1893 — INC 
SPECIALIZE IN SOUND BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 
135 Broadway New York 
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Opportunities for Investors 


Many Excellent $100 Bonds Are Available for the 
Small Investor 


FORBES for September 15, 1925 


By Edward L. Barnes 


HE hundred dollar or “baby” bond 

was devised for the small investor 

and he should take advantage of 

the opportunity presented to invest funds 

at a somewhat higher rate than can be ob- 
tained in a savings bank. 

Not all corporations go to the extra 
expense and trouble of engraving and 
distributing bonds in smaller than $1,000 
units, but enough of our leading corpora- 
tions and foreign governments (not to 
forget our own Liberty bonds) have is- 
sued $100 bonds to enable the investor to 
make up a well-diversified list. 

As an aid to thrift the baby bond is an 
important factor. It may seem a dis- 
couraging task to save up for a $1,000 
bond, but the puchase of a $100 bond every 
now and then fixes a definite goal within 
the reach of all and establishes the habit 
of thrift. 

Another decided advantage of invest- 
ment in $100 bonds is the diversification 
of risk which is possible, even to a man 
of limited means who, above all, should 
strive the utmost to protect his principal. 
Ten $100 bonds are better to hold than 
one $1,000 bond from the standpoint of 
scientific investing, assuming that a man 
is not able to obtain the same diversifica- 
tion in $1,000 units. 


Interest Starts Immediately 


The thousand dollar bond is the unit of 
trading on the Stock Exchange, and it 
frequently happens that the buyer of a 
$100 bond will have to pay a slightly 
higher price than that quoted for the 
larger denominations. But this is of 
small consequence for the permanent in- 
vestor. Of course, for quick trading pur- 
poses nothing less than the $1,000 de- 
nominations are desirable. 

From the moment that a baby bond is 
purchased the investor’s money begins to 
earn interest, and interest continues to 
accrue until the time of sale. In a sav- 
ings bank, a month or more of interest 
may be lost on deposits or withdrawals 
which do not happen to be correctly timed 
with interest dates. The baby bond pro- 
vides constant employment for your dol- 
lars. 

Another feature—the man who wishes 
to obtain just as high an average yield as 
is consistent with only moderate safety 
can do so by buying a number of high 
yielding “babies,” and without much loss 
of principal in case one or two issues go 
wrong. He could hardly afford to place 
all his funds in one or two speculative 
bonds of $1,000 denomination. 

If you invest only $100 a year in $100 
bonds paying 6 per cent., compounding 
the interest semi-annually at the same 
rate, your savings will have grown to 
almost $4,000 at the end of twenty years. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R.R. Co. 3%’s, 1956, were brought out 
in 1905 at par. They are now selling at 
a discount of approximately 40 per cent., 
partly because of the change which has 
occurred in the purchasing power of the 
dollar in the last twenty years and partly 
because of the financial difficulties of the 
New Haven in recent years. 


But the road is making an impressiye 
revival this year and in addition to earn. 
ing all fixed charges by a comfortable 
margin will show a considerable balance 
available for the capital stock. Of neces. 
sity, some time must elapse to restore New 
Haven’s credit standing, but the situation 
now seems to be mending rapidly, ang 
the investor who is willing to assume mod. 
erate risk for the chance of price appre. 
ciation as well as a higher than average 
return will do well to pick up a few of 
these bonds. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. is engaged in the 
cultivation, transportaton and marketing 
of bananas. Also in the cultivation of 
sugar cane and raw sugar. The lands are 
located on the north coast of Honduras 
and aggregate in excess of 250,000 acres, 
of which over 25,000 acres are under cul- 








tivation. There are outstanding $5,000,000 
Baby Bonds 

Approx. Yield 

Price % 
New York, New Haven & 

Hartford 3%4’s, 1956...... 59 6.65 
Cuyamel Fruit Ist 6’s, 1940 100 6.00 
Long Island Lighting Ist S. 

ok. SS eee 100 5.00 
Mountain States Pwr. Series 

oh) | er 100 6.00 
N. Y. Telephone Ref. Mtge. 

CE _ , SR eRe en remnant 107 5.30 
N. Y. & Greenwood Lake Pr. 

BBN, MOMs cis .5.0 5 cteceie less 95 5.50 
Standard Gas & Elec 67s, 

RI dua ict aebahcactaadeele 100%4_ 5.95 
St. Louis-San Francisco Pr. 

Ln. Series “A” 4’s, 1950.. 77 5.68 
Montana Power Co Ist &. 

ere 100 5.00 








of 6 per cent. bonds, due 1940, secured by 
a first mortgage on valuable property. 
Total interest requirements have been 
earned from more than two to more than 
five times over in each of the last three 
years. Sinking fund stipulates that semi- 
annually the sum of $240,000 less inter- 
est requirements on this issue, then out- 
standing, be applied to the purchase or 
redemption of the bonds at not exceed- 
ing the redemption price, which is 107% 
and interest up to April 1, 1926, there- 
after decreasing 1% of 1 per cent. an- 
nually. 

Long Island Lighting Co. lst mortgage 
sinking fund old 5’s, 1936, are secured 
by a first lien on property valued consid- 
erably in excess of the total amount out- 
standing and are protected by a wide 
margin of safety in earnings. In 1924 this 
company reported $1,484,634 available for 
interest charges or slightly more than three 
times total requirements. The company 
supplies substantially the entire electric 
light and power and gas service in the 
county of Suffolk and the entire electric 
light and power service in the central and 
northern parts of the county of Nassau. 
This issue of bonds is outstanding to the 
amount of $3,923,800 and is entitled to a 
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high grade rating as an investment. 
The Mountain States Power Company 
owns and operates four groups of utilities 
in Oregon, Washington, Montana, Wyo- 
ming and Idaho. The consolidated com- 
panies serve without competition fifty- 
seven communities with an estimated pop- 
ylation of 275,000. The company has out- 
standing approximately $6,500,000 of Se- 
ries “B” 6 per cents, due 1938, secured by 
4 first lien on the property. Interest is 
payable Jan. 1 and July 1. The bonds 
are redeemable on any interest date to 
and including Jan. 1, 1933, at 105, and at 
1024 and interest thereafter. Earnings 
available for interest have shown an up- 
ward trend in recent years and full fixed 
charges were covered more than twice over 
in 1924. While this is a small utility 
company, equity and earning power for 
the bonds seem sufficient to entitle them 
to a good investment standing. 


New York Telephone Co. 


The New York Telephone Company, all 
of whose capital stock is owned by the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, is one of the important units in the 
Bell system. All of the bond issues of 
the New York Telephone Company en- 
joy a very high investment rating, and 
this company’s Refunding Mortgage Gold 
6's, 1941, Series “A,” can safely be recom- 
mended as desirable for the small investor 
who does not want to assume any risks. 
As compared with $24,605,134 available 
for bond interest last year, fixed charges 
consumed only $9,674,422. In other words, 
total interest charges were earned two 
and one-half times over. In the last six 
years interest requirements have been 
earned an average of two and three- 
quarter times. These bonds are secured 
upon the entire property of the company, 
including securities owned, subject to prior 
liens. Net tangible assets are nearly three 
times the amount of this issue and prior 
liens. Interest is payable April 1 and Oc- 
tober 1. 


The New York & Greenwood Lake Rail- 
way Co. is owned by the Erie Railroad 
Company, which guarantees principal and 
interest of this subsidiary’s Prior Lien 
Mortgage 5’s, due 1946. The bonds are 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange, 
but are not very active, as the outstand- 
ing issue is a small one, only about $1,- 
500,000. These bonds are a first lien on 
some very important divisional mileage of 
the Erie system and may be considered 
as perfectly safe for investment. Inter- 
est is payable May and Nov. 1. 


Standard Gas & Electric 


Standard Gas & Electric is one of the 
country’s large electric light and power 
holding companies. Approximately 86 
per cent. of the net earnings of the oper- 
ated utility companies is received from 
the sale of electric energy for light and 
power; 12 per cent. from gas and 2 per 
cent. from miscellaneous. The proper- 
ties serve an estimated population of 
3,000,000 in sixteen States. This com- 
pany’s 6 per cent. gold notes, due 1935, 
selling at about par, are not secured by a 
mortgage and are simply the company’s 
promise to pay. They are amply sup- 
ported by earning power, however, yet not 
being a mortgage do not enjoy the high- 
est investment position. Total fixed 
charges were earned 2.70 times in 1924. 


(Continued on page 849) 




















A 9% Investment 


Representing Partnership 
In Two Essential Industries 


Cities Service Common Stock 
—now yielding more than 9% 
—appeals strongly to the care- 
ful investor who seeks both 
safety and a substantial in- 
come. 


The strength of Cities Service 
Company is in its combination 
of more than 100 subsidiary 
companies engaged in diversi- 
fied public utility and petro- 
leum operations. 


The assets of the City Service 
organization now total more 
than $550,000,000, and it has 
over 160,000 security holders. 


When you invest in Cities Serv- 
ice Common Stock you identify 
yourself with a corporation 
already successful and certain 
of continued growth. 


Write for circular C-16 describing 
this sound 9% investment. 


SECURITIES DEPARTMENT 






60 WALL ST:) NEW YORK. 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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General 
Gas &# Electric 


Corporation 
(Delaware) 


$7 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock Class “B” 


GROWTH OF SYSTEM 


Operating revenue Net 
and other income incomet 


1921 $11,619,704 $3,231,861 
#1922 13,259,717 3,694,529 
#1923 16,147,904 4,597,610 
#1924 18,912,098 5,982,275 
**1925 20,560,549 6,875,027 


tAfter operating expenses, taxes, maintenance, 
depreciation and rentals. 
*Year ended December 31st. 
**Year ended July 31st. 


Price per share $97.50 and accrued 
dividend to yield 7.18% 


Complete descriptive circular will be 
mailed upon request. 


PYNCHON & CO. 


Members New York Stockh Exchange 


111 Broadway New York 
Uptown Office: 43rd St. & Madison Ave. 


CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 
LONDON LIVERPOOL 

















* CITIZENS * 


NATIONAL BANK 


ESTABLISHED IN 1890 





.-eIn Los Angeles 


and elsewhere this emblem 
identifies the Citizens Banks, 
with their Comprehensive 
Service through 23 offices, all 
in metropolitan Los Angeles. 
«For 35 years these institu- 
tions have kept pace with 
the growth and progress of 
the Community and have 
been important factors in 
its development. 
. Your Pacific Coast business is invited... 


CITIZENS 


TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
te LOS ANGELES 3 
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DIGEST of?’ 
CORPORATION 1. 


American Water Works & Electric Co. 
—All 6 per eent. participating preferred 
stock, amounting to $10,000,000, has been 
retired as of Aug. 24, leaving only two 
classes of capital stock outstanding, the 
7 per cent. cumulative first preferred 
and common stock. 

Atlantic Gulf & West Indies Steam- 
ship Lines—Stockholders approved pro- 
posed change in par of common from 
$100 to no par and increase in number 
of shares from 200,000 to 300,000. Share- 
holders may subscribe for 49,878 shares 
of new stock at $40 per share in ratio 
of one new share for each three held. 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R.—Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, through Federal court, 
has asked that 74,500 shares of B. & O. 
stock, now held on the books in the 
names of the Deutsche Bank, Berlin, and 
other German stockholders, be trans- 
ferred to his name. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Plant recon- 
struction program laid down over two 
years ago is nearing completion. When 
work is completed company will have 
spent between $75,000,000 and $80,000,000 
and have completely modernized plants 
with a big cost saving. 

Butte & Superior Mining Co.—Earned 
$1.18 a share in first half of 1925; same 
period 1924, nil. 

Coca Cola Co.—Earned $8.47 in first 
half of 1925; same period, 1924, $5.62. 
Directors voted to retire $3,000,000 pre- 
ferred stock, leaving $5,000,000 cumula- 
tive 7 per cent. preferred stock outstand- 
ing. In January, 1925, $2,000,000 pre- 
ferred stock was retired. 

Consolidated Gas Co. of N. Y.—Pur- 
chased Academy of Music property in 
New York and will erect new building at 
total cost of $7,000,000. 

Cuban-American Sugar Co.—Reduced 
dividend on common from 75 to 50 cents 
quarterly. 


Continental Motors Corp.—Reported to 
have imported from England a standard 
model of the type of small or “bug” car 
widely used in Europe, and contemplates 
designing engines which will go into 
smaller cars for this country. : 

duPont (E. I.) deNemours & Co.—De- 
clared an extra dividend of $1 a share 
and a quarterly dividend of $2 a share 
on the common. The $8 basis is equiva- 
lent to $11.20 a shard annually on com- 
mon outstanding prior to recent 40 per 
cent. stock dividend. 

Durant Motors, Inc.—Average daily 
production of Lansing plant since Spring 
is said to have been over 225 Star cars. 

Eastman Kodak Co.—Declared an extra 
dividend of 75 cents a share on the com- 
mon, payable to holders of record Aug. 
31. On July 1 a similar extra dividend 
was paid on the common. 

Fisk Rubber Co.—Earned $6.53 a share 
on the common in nine months ended 
July 31; same period 1924, 72 cents. Plant 
at Chicopee Falls, Mass., was closed 
under a four-day working schedule, made 
imperative by the prevailing high price 
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of rubber and in the face of a brisk de. area 
mand for goods. oP ‘ 
Ford Motor Co.—New models will bh: Wed 
ready shortly. Bodies are 7 inches long. nts 
er and lowered. No price change is ex. West 
pected. Will open factory in Turkey ty tional 
supply cars for the Near East. wil 
General Electric Co.—Was awarded share 
contract for electrification of 18 kilom. perioc 
eters of the Mexican Railway. presi¢ 
General Motors Corp.—Declared ay Willy 
extra dividend of $1 a share on the com- ditior 
mon and the regular quarterly dividend comp 


of $1.50. Sales of cars and trucks to 
consumers during July aggregated 67, 
362 units, against 75,864 in June, and 6- Op 
836 in July, 1924. Sales to dealers in 
July totaled 57,012 units, against 71,08 
in June, and 40,563 units in July, 1924 The: 


Chevrolet Motor Co., a subsidiary, an- are 
nounced an increase of 20 per cent. in $50. 
production. Factory is reported operat- ber 
ing with day and night shifts. Stock- S 
holders of the Yellow Cab Manufactur- ing 
ing Co. approved the proposition to merge the 
with the General Motors Corp. str 
General Tire & Rubber Co.—Is plan- sal 
ning construction of another factory in ” 
the near future. rt 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Will 
erect new factory at estimated cost of “1 
$750,000. io 
International Harvester Co.—Made an p 
agreement with the Moline Plow Co. 


Inc., to purchase latter’s tractor plant in 
Rock Island. Has again been licensed 
by Moscow to do business in Russia. 

Loft, Inc.—Earned 43 cents a share in 
first six months of 1925; same period 
1924, 42 cents. 

Middle West Utilities Co—Will build 
a steam-driven electric plant at Victoria, 
Texas, to cost between $300,000 and 
$400,000. Acquired four small Wisconsin 
properties for approximately $2,000,000. 

New York, New Haven & Hart. R. R. 
—Earned $1.69 a share in first half of 
1925; same period, 1924, 30 cents. 

Pacific Oil Co.—Earned $2.33 a share 
in first half of 1925; same period 1924, 
$1.66. 

Pierce-Arrow Motor Co.—Shipments 
of passenger cars during June and July, 
in comparison with the same months of 
1924, represented the greatest increase in 
Passenger car business in history of the 
company. 

St. Louis Southwestern R. R.—Recom- 
mendation that the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific project for the purchase of 
complete control of this road, which it 
now partly owns, be heid up pending fur- 
ther consideration, was made to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission by C. V. 
Burnside, the commission’s assistant 
director of finance. 

Schulte Retail Stores Corp.—Earned 
$5.83 a share on the common in first 
half of 1925; same period 1924, $6.68. 

Southern California Edison Co.—Will 
soon begin work on a new $11,000,000 
transmission line between the Big Creek- 
San Joaquin River power houses and 
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the city of Los Angeles, a distance of 
231 miles. 

Texas Co—Adopted a plan to allow 
discounts on gasoline purchases upon a 
sliding scale, dependent upon gallonage. 

Underwood Typewriter Co.—Earned 
$3.70 a share in first half of 1925; same 
peried 1924, $2.69. 

U. S. Realty & Improvement Co.— 
Strike of plasterers and bricklayers is 
seriously affecting construction through- 
out the country. 

Western Electric Co.—Made arrange- 
ments for the sale of the International 
Western Electric Co. to the Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Willys-Overland Co.—Earned $3.69 a 
share in first six months of 1925; same 
period 1924, 88 cents. John N. Willys, 
president, was quoted as follows: “The 
Willys-Overland financial and sales con- 
dition are the best in the history of the 
company.” 


Opportunities for Investors 
(Continued from page 847) 


These notes are redeemable at 103 and 
are available in denominations as low at 
$50. Interest is payable April and Octo- 
ber 1. 

St. Louis-San Francisco has been mak- 
ing spectacular strides in earning power in 
the last year or so, and while the capital 
structure of the system is somewhat un- 
satisfactory in that there is a preponder- 
ance of bonded debt, this company’s Prior 
Lien Mortgage gold bonds issued in series 
“A,” “B,” “C” and “D” may be regarded 
as sound investments. The series “A” and 
“B” are available in $100 and $250 de- 
nominations, the Series “A” carrying a 4 
per cent. coupon and the Series “B” a 5 
per cent. coupon. The bonds are secured 
upon the entire property of the company 
and are a first lien on about 40 per cent. of 
the mileage. Interest is payable Jan. and 
July 1. 

Montana Power is a large hydro-elec- 
tric property serving the principal agri- 
cultural, timber and mining sections of the 
State. Earnings have been stable and free 
from violent fluctuations, but have shown 
a good upward trend. Though subject to 
prior liens, the lst and Refunding sinking 
fund 5’s, 1943, are well secured as to 
property and earnings. They are redeem- 
able at 105. Interest is payable January 
and July 1. 

Following is a list of additional bonds 
which have been issued in $100 denomi- 
nations for the convenience of the in- 
vestor : 

Louisville Gas & Electric, Series “A” 
5’s, 1952. 

Humble Oil & Refining 5%%4’s, 1932. 

Amer. Tel. & Tel. 5’s, 1960. 

Arkansas Light & Power 6’s, 1954. 


Amer. Gas & Electric Collateral Tr. 5’s, 


2007. 


American Water Works & Elec. Col- 


lateral Tr. 5’s, 1934. 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 10-Year 


6’s, 1929. 


Bklyn.-Manhattan Transit Series “A” 


6’s, 1968. 
Canadian Car & Fdy. Ist 6’s, 1939. 
Detroit Edison Co. Conv. 7’s, 1930. 
Buffalo General Electric 1st 5’s, 1939. 


Central Georgia Power Co. Ist 5’s, 1938. 
We shall be very glad to advise read- 
ers as to the best markets for $100 


bonds. 


“MIDDLE WEST 


"UTILITIES COMPANY 
72 West Adams Street ‘Chicago 


Subsidiary Operating Properties 


American Public Service Company 
Central Illinois Public Service Company 
Central Maine Power Company 
Central Power Company 
Central Power and Light Company 
Chickasha Gas & Electric Company 
Citizens Gas Light Company 
Illinois Northern Utilities Company 
Interstate Public Service Company 
Indiana Hydro-Electric Power Company 
Indiana Power Company 
Kentucky Utilities Company 
Electric Transmission Company of Virginia 
Kentucky Light and Power Company 
Kentucky Hydro Electric Company 
Manchester Traction, Light and Power Company 
McHenry County Light & Power Company 
Michigan Gas and Electric Company 
Missouri Gas & Electric Service Company 
National Light, Heat & Power Company 
Nebraska Utilities Company 
Niles Gas Light Company 
North West Utilities Company 
Beloit Water, Gas & Electric Company 
Wisconsin Power and Light Company 
Wisconsin River Power Company 
Lake Superior District Power Company 
Southern Wisconsin Electric Company 
Southern Wisconsin Power Company 
Old Dominion Power Company 
Pittsford Power Company 
Public Service Company of Oklahoma 
Rutland Railway, Light & Power Company 
Southwestern Gas & Electric Company 
. Twin State Gas & Electric Company 
Berwick & Salmon Falls Electric Company 
United Utilities Company 
Vermont Hydro-Electric Corporation 


Gx, 


Securities of the Middle West Utilities Company are list- 
ed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your invest- 
ment banker about the Preferred and Prior Lien issues. 
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Factors of Safety 
In All Investments 


HETHER you buy 

tax secured,or corpo- 
ration, orreal estate bonds, 
there are in each case cer- 
tain factors of safety which 
must be sought and found 
if you are to have a satis- 
factory investment. 


Caldwell & Company, through 
unparalleled experience in the 
field of southern finance, 
through direct contact and 
association with acknowledged 
leaders in financial centers and 
through ample financial and 
human resources of organiza- 
tion, can offer to banks, institu- 
tions and individual investors 
a comprehensive investment 
service embracing all varieties 
of sound southern investments, 
diversified as to type, maturity 
and income return. 


FiRstT Mortgage Bonds offered by 
Caldwell & Company embody defi- 
nitely superior features of safety com- 
bined with liberal interest rates made 
possible bythenormallystrongdemand 
for moneyto finance the steady growth 
of prosperous Southern Cities. Let us 
send facts and figures. 


Just send 
your name 
my and address 
for com- 
plimentary 
copy of 
the new 
edition of 
this book 








ADDRESS 





CITY 


Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Southern Municipal, Corporation and 
First Mortgage Bonds 


664 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 














Established 1884 


ENNEDY &CO. 


MEMBERS 
Consolidated Stock Ex. of N. Y. 


74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 








Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request 
without obligation. 
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Building and Mortgage Survey 


Investors Demanding Guaranteed Mortgage Bonds 
—Rents Coming Down—New Mechanics’ Lien Lay} 


By R. D. 


(, UARANTEED mortgages are rap- 
idly coming into their own at last. 
A few years ago not many companies 
were guaranteeing their bond issues. For 
that matter, very few of them were issuing 
bonds with a guarantee of any kind at- 
tached. To-day the prospective investor 
demands a guarantee. The underwriting 
companies have sensed the trend in senti- 
ment and are having their issues guaran- 
teed as to principal and interest. If the 
issuing company does not guarantee the 
securities which they issue, it has them 
guaranteed by a surety company. 

A prediction was made a few weeks ago 
by an authority in the real estate mort- 
gage field, that the present year will see 
surety companies guaranteeing more than 
$100,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Next 
year, according to the informant, more than 
$300,000,000 are expected to be guaranteed 
by such institutions. 

Mr. Kniskern, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Surety Company of Virginia, recent- 
ly stated that the rapid development of 
the guaranteed mortgage field has had an 
important economic significance since it 
permits sound building projects in small 
cities to find quick capital through the re- 
assuring guarantee of the nationally known 
surety company. 

In recent months the investing public has 
come to regard the mortgage bond, sec- 
cured as it is by real estate, and in many 
instances by the guarantee of a responsi- 
ble surety company, as approaching the 
ultimate in safety of principal and inter- 
est. So highly have many financial in- 
stitutions come to regard them that a sin- 
gle house has been known to purchase an 
entire issue of mortgage bonds. This is 
no isolated instance. It has occurred sev- 
eral times during the last few months and 
is indicative of the fact that large sums 
are now being placed in such securities. 

Banks and insurance companies have 
come to realize the advantage of placing 
surplus funds in mortgage bonds and many 
such institutions have passed resolutions 
whereby they have been placed on the pre- 
ferred list of investments. This for the 
reason that being based on real estate 
little or no fluctuation is experienced. If 
the investor with limited funds would only 
follow the example of the large institutions, 
there would not be so many occasions for 
regret. 

* * * 

Rent cuts are becoming more frequent. 
This will be interesting news to the ten- 
ant who has been looking forward to a 
downward trend for several years. He 
has watched for some indication of ulti- 
mate relief from the high rentals of the 
present time and probably wondered 
whether there would be any end to the 
steady upward trend which has been go- 
ing on in practically every section of the 
country since 1914, 

The turn has now’ taken place, according 
to an analysis of figures compiled by the 
Bureau of Labor, which shows definitely 
that the sharp advance has been checked. 
As indicated in these columns from time 


Maxwell 
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to time during the past year, various citig; 
reported an increasing resistance to the 
upward flight of rentals. It was not, hoy. 
ever, until quite recently that figures te. 
vealed an effective check in New York 
Buffalo, Chicago, and a few of the othe 
large commercial centers. 

The highest rents within a decade were 
obtained in July, 1924, when average ren. 
tal values for the country were 86 per 
cent. higher than in 1924. At the present 
time they are at a point about 79 per cent, 
higher than the pre-war level. Rents were 
highest in Los Angeles about a year ago, 
when they were between 161 and 170 per 
cent. higher than the pre-war level. San 
Francisco rents, on the other hand, show 
a net advance of only between 41 and 50 
per cent. over pre-war figures. 

It is in the East where rents have, on 
the whole, been most stable since Spring, 
Rents in the Middle and Far West have 
also been rather stable, more than half of 
91 localities reporting practically no change. 

A study of rentals over a long period of 
years reveals the fact that they do not 
fluctuate widely, but move slowly over long 
periods. It, then, is significant that a 
downward trend is now being witnessed. 
The investment banker, the investor in real 
estate securities and the renter, by making 
a study of building figures and watching 
the trend, can get a fair idea of prospective 
earnings of the properties which they are 
interested in. Mortgage bondholders would 
do well to remember that it is capitalized 
ground rents that set the value of any 
particular piece of property and determine, 
to a great extent, the amount of mortgage 
bonds to be issued. 

* * * 

Secretary Hoover of the Department of 
Commerce has just appointed twelve men 
as a committee for the purpose of drafting 
a standard state mechanics’ lien act. It 
seems that a uniform law is needed and 
that the action taken by Mr. Hoover is 
at the request of several national organiza- 
tions. 

Mechanics’ lien laws provide that me- 
chanics, contractors, laborers and others 
who have helped to construct a building 
may obtain a lien on the property if they 
are not paid for their services within a 
reasonable time. If the owner does not 
pay promptly after a lien is obtained the 
property can be sold by the court and the 
proceeds used to settle all claims. 

The enactment of a uniform law should 
prove of great benefit in cases where a 
contractor defaults, leaving obligations due 
to workers, subcontractors and supply 
houses. Under the provisions of a lien 
law such creditors could obtain payment 
from the owner of the property on which 
the work was performed. 

In view of the fact that State laws 
vary greatly in their provisions, much con- 
fusion has been caused in the past and 
organizations doing business in several 
States have often been put to needless ex- 
pense. It is for this reason that many of 
the organizations have become dissatisfied 
with the existing situation. 
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iIBLIC UTILITIES 


NEWS IN BRIEF 





AYS Herbert A. Wagner, president 
S of the Consolidated Gas, Electric Light 
and Power Company of Baltimore: “The 
stocks of sound public utilities are good 
investment stocks, but from their very 
nature as to stability and limitations as 


| to dividends they should sell as investment 


stocks and not as speculative stocks. Well 
seasoned utility stocks may reasonably sell 
on a six per cent. basis. A stock pay- 
ing eight per cent. would in such case 
sell at approximately $133 per share. The 
same considerations apply to no-par utility 
stocks.” 

Lawrence (Mass.) Gas and Electric 
Company has developed an equipment de- 
signed to help the local fire department. 
It is a truck with large lamps attached 
to 500 feet of insulated wire on reels per- 
mitting the truck to move around while 
the wires are connected at the most con- 
venient light pole. The three lamps, and 
one in reserve for increasing the distance 
when necessary, may be directed to il- 
luminate very strongly such areas and in- 
teriors where the firemen would ordinarily 
grope around in the dark. The truck re- 
sponds to all alarms. 


Farm Service in New York 


Where the population is dense in rural 
districts the extension of electric service 
to aid in practical farming comes of itself, 
but the subject has another angle in the 
average rural community. Here the ex- 
tension of electric service may not pay 
a direct and immediate profit to the utility 
company, but it increases population and 
farm values. It gradually builds bigger 
business for all. Acting on this theory, a 
number of utilities in New York State 
have joined with manufacturers of elec- 
tric apparatus and makers of farm im- 
plements to test and start the plan. The 
Empire State Gas and Electric Associa- 
tion, in which the utilities are members, 
will lead the experimental work in many 
different localities, will collect data, and 
will distribute them to member companies 
and farmers’ organizations. 

The utility companies actively interested 
in the movement are the Adirondack Power 
and Light Corporation; Utica Gas and 
Electric Co.; New. York State Gas and 
Electric Company; Niagara, Lockport and 
Ontario Power Company; Fulton County 
Gas and Electric Company; Elmiro Water, 
Light and Railroad Company; and Central 
Hudson Gas and Electric Company. Other 
companies are expected to join. 

The experimental work will be divided 
geographically and otherwise, to get differ- 
ent local conditions represented. Cooling 
of milk by electric refrigeration will be 
specially investigated by three of the utili- 
ty companies. Ensilage cutting, silo fill- 
ing, feed grinding, hay pressing and hois- 
ting, threshing, feed mixing, pumping and 
irrigation, ventilation of dairy barns, 
small cold storage plants, and the various 


uses of electric light and heating in con-: 


nection with poutry raising and plant 


culture—each and all of these operations 
will be managed under test conditions, 
and each of them on a number of farms, 
and manufacturers of electric apparatus 
and farm implements will stand by to 
learn what changes in their appliances may 
be needful for bringing the farmer’s in- 
dustry in line with science and industry at 
large. 

How is the omnibus coming on with 
the utility companies? The White com- 
pany keeps public tab on its share in the 
movement, and here are the latest figures 
and names. Recent deliveries include 5 
Model 50-A to Northern Ohio Traction 
and Light Company; 6 to Montreal Tram- 
ways Company; 10 to Rauchwerger Bus 
Company, Inc., of Flushing, Long Island; 
10 to New England Transportation Com- 
pany (subsidiary of New Haven Rail- 
coad); 2 to Newport and Providence 
Railway Company. Deliveries are under 
way of 30 for Cleveland Railway Com- 
pany and 37 for Hollywood Land and 
Water Company at Hollywood-by-the-Sea, 
Forida. Recent orders call for 4 for 
White Stage Line Company of Boston, 6 
for Boston Elevated Railway; 3 for Lake 
Shore Motor Bus Company, Toronto; 23 
for Coral Gable Corporation, Miami, 
Florida; 5 for Omaha and Council Bluffs 
Street Railway; 7 for Spokane, Portland 
and Seattle Railroad; 8 for Illinois Power 
and Light Company, Quincy, Illinois; 4 
parlor car busses for Pennsyvania-Ohio 
Electric Company; 4 of the same equip- 
ment for Interstate Transportation Com- 
pany, Youngstown, O.; 2 Model 50-A for 
Lake Shore Electric Railway Company; 
and 3 Model 20 for Dayton Street Rail- 
way Company. 


Western Developments 

Combined net earnings of Byllesby oper- 
ating companies, under the general man- 
agement of the Standard Gas and Electric 
Company and the Byllesby Engineering 
and Management Corporation, showed an 
increase of 13.71 per cent. for the year 
ended July 31, as compared with the pre- 
vious twelve months, while the increase in 
gross earnings was 7.03 per cent. One 
of the largest earners was the Northern 
States Power Company whose net rose 
from $8,968,795 to $10,091,665. This is 
now one of the ten largest operating com- 
panies in the United States, according to 
a new folder called “Back of the Invest- 
ment.” 

El Tovar Hotel on the rim of the Grand 
Canyon has now been connected with 
Phoenix, Arizona, and the rest of the 
world by a 240 mile telephone line. 

“The plant of a successful public utility 
is never complete—growth is a normal 


condition. Constant financing is therefore 
necessary,” says a writer on holding com- 
panies. “And the holding company can 


arrange for the financing of its subsidia- 
ries much more reasonably than the oper- 
ating unit could by itself.” The constant 
financing is also the feature which gives 
the public its best chance to buy shares. 
















With Safety a Certainty 


ITAMI’S sky-line changes daily with new 

office buildings, hotels and apartment 
houses to accommodate the increasing de- 
mand for business and living’ quarters. 
These buildings represent the high yield and 
unusual safety of our First Mortgages and 
First Mortgage Bonds. 
If your money is not earning as high as 8% 
interest, or if you are looking for safe, profit- 
able investments—you should know what 
Miami has to offer. For over sineteen years 
our officials have served their clients, with- 
out loss of a single dollar to an investor. 
Personal supervision, including insurance 
and payment of taxes assured. Consult us 
about your investments. 


Write for our New Investment Booklet ‘‘F. M.”’ 


ate 
MORTGAGE COMPAN ¥ 


INCORPORATED 
PROFESSIONAL BLOG., 214 N. E. 2ND AVE. 


MIAMI, FLORIDA _\@ 

















We represent leading utilities — electric 
light and power, gas and transportation. 
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Swift & Company 
Union Stock Yards, 


Dividend No. 159 
Dividend of TWO DOLLARS ($2.00) per share 
on the capital stock of Swift & Company, will 
be paid on October 1, 1925, to stockholders of 
record, September 10, 1925, as shown on the 
books of the Company. 


C. A. PEACOCK, Secretary 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Get 8Zin trida 


VERYBODY knows that value 
commandsits price. It is equally 
true that price is not determined by 
quality alone, but also by local con- 
ditions. Thus, the price you get for 
your investment money, namely in- 
terest, depends on local conditions 
where your security is located. 

A crate of Florida oranges is 
cheaper at the grove than the same 
crate in the Northern market; a fine 
diamond costs more on Fifth Avenue 
than in Africa, though the quality is 
the same; rents average lower in 
Philadelphia than in New York; labor 
hire is cheaper in central Europe 
than in America. Everything varies 
in price, quality for quality, where 
local conditions vary. Transporta- 
tion, import duty, supply and de- 
mand, living expenses—local condi- 
tions—all affect price. 

Today conditions local to Florida 
permit investors to get 8% on first 
mortgage security, on precisely the 
security which in other sections of 
the country yields only 544% or 6%. 
Because Florida is developing faster 
than local capital can accumulate, 
8% is offered for outside capital. 

There are five definite reasons why, 
at this time, conditions so favor the 
investor that 8% is obtainable on 
solid, first mortgage security in Flor- 
ida. Let us send you a free booklet 
plainly setting forth these five rea- 
sons. You assume no obligation by in- 
vestigating. Mail the coupon today. 




































































Florida First Mortgage Bonds at 8% 
$100, $500, and $1,000 Bonds 
Partial Payments Arranged 


Write to, 


"TRust COMPANY or FLORIDA 


Paid-in Capital and Surplus $500,000 
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THE BABSON STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 
BABSON PARK, MASS. 

















“How to Keep Your Money and 

Make it Earn More,” by Herbert 

N. Casson, Will Help You Solve 
Your Problems 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 





NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIV; 
ae 


MONG work results which the High- 

way Research Board, under the Na- 
tional Research Council, wants to have 
generally known, one relates to the use of 
steel reinforcements for concrete roads. 
By August 1 about 35 miles of concrete 
roads had been investigated in eastern and 
southeastern States, C. A. Hogentogler 
being the Board’s chief investigator, and 
roads in other States were still to be 
looked into. A complete report is scheduled 
for the Board’s annual meeting in Wash- 
ington on December 3 and 4. The data 
are believed to be important. 

Coupling this with previous informa- 
tion on the subject the public may infer 
that the report will be in favor of em- 
ploying steel reinforcements of certain 
types—necessarily standardized as much as 
possible—on a scale that will raise the cost 
of concrete roads considerably but of 
course should reduce maintenance so much 
as to justify the expense. We take it for 
granted that steel may be employed with 
this result but view the whole develop- 
ment with financial and technical alarm, 
believing that a sound program for further 
extensions in road building should call first 
of all for thorough draining of the sub- 
grade and the widest possible use of local 
materials and labor, including machinery, 
for construction work. Our pious hope is 
that the reports in December will be ac- 
companied by a hundred opinions on some 
of the untried possibilities for improv- 
ing road foundations and surfaces, rather 
than by steel reinforcements. 


The Saving Little Car 


Very small cars, patterned after the 
English Austin “bugs” but equipped with 
special Continental motors giving fifty 
to sixty miles to the gallon, will be of- 
fered the American public next year, a 
trade rumor has it. Perhaps the motor- 
cycle with tub attachment will have to go. 

Shortly afterwards, however, comes the 
authentic report that General Motors has 
bought out the English Austin company, 
subject to approval of stockholders. And 
few will believe that the purpose is only 
increased assembling facilities in Europe. 

As to the continued demand for cars, 
H. Ponting, business manager of the De- 
troit News said to the Associated Press 
that “the number of men employed in 
Detroit is greater than during the same 
period of the last four years.” The auto- 
mobile market is now rapidly eliminating 
seasonal fluctuations, and that means not 
only economy but also a better chance 
for rational improvements. All will lose 
less sleep in watching competitors and 
listening to rumors. 

Automobiles continue to cost three times 
as much in Germany as in the United 
States, reports George F. Bauer, secretary 
of the foreign trade committee of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, after a trip covering sixteen 
European countries. Sweden is a good 
market, he says, but snow makes it dif- 
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ficult to use cars more than six to eigh 
months of the year. Sounds like a marke 
for motor sleighs! But-there is no ae. 
ceptable sleigh design. 

Ifyoutakeasmuchpainstoavoidaccidentsas 
youaretakinginreadingthisyouwillnotbeinjy 
ed.—The Edison Weekly. 

American Locomotive Company, Inger. 
soll-Rand Company, and General Electric 
Company are understood to be co-operat. 
ing in developing Diesel engine locomo. 
tives with electric drive, sometimes called 
oil-electric locomotives. Fourteen railroad; 
so far have tried the new type for switch 
engine work. One advantage is that it 
is always ready after being shut down, 
unlike a steam locomotive, another that 
it carries its own power source, unlike 
the electric locomotive which depends on 
a trolley or a third-rail. It does not smoke 
or drink. Other advantages are economy 
and avoidance of coal handling. 

“Dishonest automobile clubs” get $34, 
000,000 of the public’s money annually, ac- 
cording to an estimate made at a meet- 
ing of respectable clubs at the offices of 
the National Vigilance Committee, 383 
Madison Avenue, New York. 


Those Shock-Absorbing Tires 


To many there is sufficient explanation 
of the merits of balloon tires in the great 
reduction of unsprung weight that comes 
with them, because they give springy sup- 
port to wheels and axles. An interesting 
consequence of this change in the spring 
system is of course that auxiliary springs, 
—usually only sensitive coil springs of 
short range but frequently mentioned as 
“shock absorbers’—become unnecessary, 
having always served to take up the small 
vibrations of the axle, and that the long 
and slow vehicle springs with which cars 
of high quality are usually equipped lose 
most of their advantages for comfort. 
Moreover, shock absorbers are no longer 
required to do just what they did before 
but are useful mainly to prevent violent 
rebound after a violent road shock, and 
that not nearly as frequently as with high 
tension tires. On the whole the move- 
ments of the axle relative to the vehicle 
body are much reduced by low-tension 
tires and may be held within a shorter 
maximum range, which again affects some 
other construction features, and permits 
the chassis to be at least 114 inch lower 
than before. Possibly the balloon tires 
will be found to compensate for their own 
high cost through economies in chassis 
construction and equipment which are 
rendered practicable when the wheels and 
axles themselves are “sprung.” At all 
events it seems fit to make mention of the 
true nature of their action, as even the 
technical papers occasionally allow some 
remarks from which it would be inferred 
that shock absorbers “of course” are more 
needed with balloon tires than with or- 
dinary tires on account of the evidently 
ampler springing of the vehicle which the 
occupant feels—M. C. K. 
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OG ISLAND, 946 acres with seven 
iitess, warehouses, cranes, buildings, 
ind railway tracks, located on the Delaware 
River within sight from the city hall of 
Philadelphia, is offered for sale by the 
United States Shipping Board, bids to be 
opened October 1. Whoever buys this 
property will have occasion for figuring 
deeply on finding a system for handling 
of materials and products which will dove- 
tail economically with the ready-made 
facilities included in the sale. Some of 
these may be of negative value to some 
prospective purchasers and of positive 
value to others. The public utilities in- 
cluded have served a population of 30,000. 
Sidney Henry, vice-president of the Ship- 
ping Board, Washington, D. C., sends a 
free booklet with much information for 
inquirers. 


The Old Buildings 


Devices for reducing the cost of hand- 
ling materials are now made in such vari- 
ety that the modernized mind begins to 
rebel against admitting the need of them 
all, but nearly all find their logical em- 
ployment in one place or another, each of 
them being designed with a view to work 
and working conditions which are more 
or less frequent in industry. At the same 
time there is a strong and successful move- 
ment for simplification and standardiza- 
tion with which the growing diversity in 
“transplacement machines’ seems to 


| clash. Probably it is useful—particularly 


for getting action out of hesitancy—to see 
clearly why the modern trend is toward 
two apparently conflicting ideals. There is 
simplification and standardization of 
products. Strong organizations work de- 
liberately for these purposes. But machine 
tools have become more and more special- 
ized and diversified. And now the ma- 
chines intended to take the place of com- 
mon labor are also turned out in bewilder- 
ing variety, each a special engineering 
job. 

The explanation is almost self-evident. 
Low cost of production is the aim in both 
cases. And in both cases there is some 
overshooting of the mark. But as a rule 
the specialized machine produces the sim- 
plified product so cheaply that competi- 
tion by other means becomes hopeless. 

Nevertheless the diversity in machinery 
is not in itself desirable. It raises the 
investment cost. And while specialized 
machine tools may always continue to be 
necessary, since industrial products after 
all must continue to vary immensely, it 
is not quite so clear why the relatively 
simple machines for handling materials, 
whose work is always to get things moved 
from one place to another in the same 
vicinity, and usually within the buildings 
and yards of the same plant, should also 
differ so largely in character. 

It would simplify things if such machines 
could be almost of one kind, as are the 
common labor and the wheelbarrows 
which they displace. 

At this point it escapes notice, some- 


NEW MACHINES 
_to CUT COSTS % 


what frequently, that it is not only the 
wages and the vagaries of common labor 
that make it expensive but also the very 
fact that this labor is substantially all of 
one kind and therefore fails to handle 
different materials with equal efficiency, 
and also fails to meet other differences 
in the working conditions equally well. 

The machines that replace common 
labor are designed not only to save wages 
by doing the men’s work but also to do 
easily what men could do only with difficul- 
ty and slowly. The common labor and 
the wheelbarrows are not designed for the 
work they are employed to do, while the 
machines are. 

This reason for the existing multiplicity 
in labor machines is so obvious that it 
might be left unmentioned except for 
leading up to the question whether the 
great difference in the conditions for 
handling materials is really necessary, and 
whether much could not be done to equal- 
ize these conditions and thereby bring 
about some degree of standardization of 
the labor machines. 

No doubt there are places, mostly in 
other countries, where the cost-cutting 
problem takes the form of adapting the 
industrial plants better to common labor, 
to make it more effective. In this coun- 
try it should pay to do as much for the 
labor machines and not expect them to do 
everything. This is done, of course, to 
the extent required for making the ma- 
chines operative—conveyers, cranes, elec- 
tric trucks, for example—but seldom so 
fundamentally as to reduce the diversity 
of the required machines and secure the 
maximum in simplifications and saving. 


An Advantage of Small Plants 


The lay-out of the average industrial 
plant, especially the location and character 
of the buildings, still stands as the most 
important and unyielding factor causing 
great diversity in labor machines and 
hindering their introduction. The machines 
are of necessity designed to cope with 
the layout that cannot be changed as well 
as with the transplacement work in its 
simplest possible form, and thus they must 
differ materially in two plants turning out 
the same kind of product but differently 
laid out. 

A perspective of future developments in 
labor machines fails to shape itself quite 
satisfactorily unless it is believed that in- 
dustry in general is ready to give much 
consideration, in all building arrangements, 
to facilitating the work for common labor 
machines. Even in the automotive industry 
this has scarcely been done, and in the 
majority of industries it has not been con- 
templated. And so, the labor machines, to 
meet conditions properly in each instance, 
still have to be engineered to order, rather 
than being manufactured on a cost-cutting 
plan themselves. 


More engineering of lay-out and build- 


ings to simplify labor machines! And 
on this plan small establishments are in 
position to take the lead.—M. C. K. 
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“Good Printing Pays Dividends”’ 
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The John C. Powers 
Company, Inc. 
67-69 Duane St., New York 
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STOCK MANUAL 


Contains over 250 pages of 
valuable condensed statis- 
tics and information relative 
to stocks and bonds listed 
on the leading exchanges. 


If you cannot call, send for Booklet F. 442 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N. Y. 
62 Broadway New York 


Telephone: Hanover 0970 





























Dividends 








INTERNATIONAL, PAPER COMPANY 


New York, August 27, 1925. 

August 26th, 1925, the Board of Directors de- 
clared' a quarterly dividend of 144% on the 6% 
Preferred Stock and a quarterly dividend of 
134% on the 7% Preferred Stock, pagente October 
15th, 1925, to holders of record of the respective 
stocks at the close of business October Ist, 1925. 

Holders of the 6% Preferred Stock surrender- 
ing their stock certificates on or before October 
Ist, 1925, either to Bankers Trust —- 14 
Wall Street, New York City, or to the First 
National Bank of Boston, 67 Milk Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts, for exchange for the 7% Pre- 
ferred Stock, together with the requisite cash 
payment of $10 per share, will entitled to 
receive the dividend payable October 15th on the 
7%_ Preferred. 

Checks will be mailed. Transfer books will 


not close. 
OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 





American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
Bell System 
144th Dividend 
The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dollars 
and Twenty-five Cents ($2.25) per share will be 
aid on Thursday, October 15, 1925, to stock- 
olders of record at the close of business on 
Saturday, September 19, 1925. 
H. BLAIR-SMITH, 
Treasurer. 
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You Can Get 


71% 
With Safety 


O investor, no 

matter how con- 
servative, need be satis- 
fied with anything less 
than a 7% return 
on his money. Strauss 
First Mortgage Real 
Estate Gold Bonds offer 
this better-than-aver- 
age yield with ample 
protection of principal. 


If you have funds for 
investment at this time, 
it will pay you to send 
the coupon below for 
our list of current offer- 
ings. 


THE STRAUSS 
CORPORATION 


Offices in Principal Cities 


NEW YORK: 
Strauss Investing Corporation 
300 Madison Avenue 





COUPON 





Strauss Investing Corporation 
300 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


Please send me without obligation your 
Circular No. F-915 


Name 














A Big 
BULL MARKET 
in Rails? 


Rails are still 15 to 25 points below the high 
levels of pre-war bull markets. 


Can we expect them to reach former high levels 
before the bull movement is completed? Or, 
should they be sold, NOW? 


This question is answered in our late bulletin 
on rails. Send for it. A few copies are avail- 
able, FREE. 


Simply ask for FS-15 


American Institute of Finance 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 





Globe-Wernicke 


Steel Filing Cabinets 


are good,very good, 











Branch Stores—Cincinnati, Detroit, 

New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Chicago, Boston, Cleveland. 

Authorized Dealers Everywhere 
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What New Blood Can Do for a Company 


(Continued from page 811) 


The traffic on the iron ore roads above 
referred to is about 95 per cent. in one 
direction; the other 5 per cent. consists 
of a great variety of commodities. The 
roads carrying grain and live stock in one 
direction generally have a much lighter 
movement of coal and merchandise in the 
cpposite direction. A wise general man- 
ager always endeavors to balance his traf- 
fic so as to keep down the movement of 
empty cars to a minimum. A good man- 
ager must also know many of the ship- 
pers individually and their wants and must 
cater to them. 


The Personnel of the Property 


The greatest difference is always in 
the personnel and in the ability of not 
only the subordinate officials but of all 
the employees, whether they be train, shop 
or section men. The success of a rail- 
road depends probably more on the loyalty 
and co-operation of the subordinates than 
on anything else. A manager must have 
the ability to inspire a spirit of loyalty in 
his subordinates and for that purpose he 
must really understand the duties of each 
class of men and have the knack of inspir- 
ing them all with confidence in his fair- 
ness and judgment. It is, of course, im- 
possible on a 10,000 or even 1,000 mile 
system to know each employee individually, 
but the general manager should have an 
acquaintance with at least most of the 
foremen and know more or less about the 
results which the foremen in the different 
departments produce. 


Public Relations 


A company must not only be on good 
terms with its employees and patrons, but 
also with the authorities of the communi- 
ties which it traverses. In order to do 
this a broad knowledge of the point of 
view of the communities is necessary, as 
well as an acquaintance with the most im- 
portant officials or citizens. The public 
authorities and the patrons must be made 
to realize the limitations of the company 
and the fact that the company is doing the 
best it can, taking all circumstances into 
consideration, to do what may be reason- 
ably required of it. 

A good railroad man must be an all- 
around man; he must be a good deal of a 
mechanic, something of a merchant and a 
diplomat and have a broad understanding. 
Competition in the business is keen; the 
demands are exacting and a real railroad 
executive has no time to loaf, though 
after he gets to know his property thor- 
oughly and has it well organized, includ- 
ing, above everything else, the right kind 
of assistants, he may occasionally take a 
little vacation. 

A good man selected as general man- 
ager or president of a large property can- 
not be expected to be fully effective for 
the first year or two, that is, until he has 
thoroughly familiarized himself with all 
the details of the property. 

Just because it takes all this to be a 
successful railroader, this profession had 
a great appeal for ambitious men. It at- 
tracted up to about twenty-five years ago 
more men than any other profession, and 
there were many outstanding personalities 
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much regulation has taken away the jp. 
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It might not be amiss to call attentio, 
to some of the men who have reacha 
the top of their profession in railroading 
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in | 
and who have made outstanding successy = we 
in other directions. from t 
There is Benjamin L. Winchell, who ha Erie & 
the reputation of being the best traffic ma py the ] 
in the country. He took charge some year; purpose 
ago of the Remington Typewriter Company, and the 
which was almost a financial wreck, anj develop 
made it extremely successful. The « 
Charles M. Kittle, formerly a vice-presi. i 
dent of the Illinois Central System, took peo 
the presidency of Sears Roebuck & (Cy, am 
when the company was in the dumps abou ial ‘ 
a year and a half ago. Since then it has for wi 
been very successful. Gysten 
} 
Surprising Results . 
therefi 
How many hundreds or thousands of am- ‘ 
bitious young men have quit railroading cil 
because they saw no future in it, and have 
gone into other walks of life, it is impos- 
sible to say, but the number is very large. Thi 
It is not at all impossible that during a ren 
the next generation we may find among has 
the mature men a dearth of outstanding will 
personalities, who should be available for it ha 
the top positions. Undoubtedly railroad- sult 
ing still appeals to some young and ener- carn 
getic men, because there is always room com| 
for talent, for men such as James J. the 
Hill, Kruttschnitt, Markham, Gray, Un- mor 
derwood, Winchell, Baldwin, Milton T 
Smith, Cassatt, Alfred H. Smith, etc. offi 
Railroads, like other enterprises, are not whi 
all managed with the same degree of abil- sat 
ity, and sometimes a change of manage- cif 
ment makes a big difference. In many : 
cases the results of change of management = 
have been surprising. One of the smaller wil 
properties, which under the previous man- lis 
agement barely earned interest on $45,- sic 
000,000 of first mortgage bonds, but which oa 
is now paying interest on over $100,000,- be 
000 of securities, is the Hudson & Man- = 
hattan Company, which operates the tun- . 
nels under the Hudson River between New 
York and New Jersey. * 
The Chesapeake & Ohio elected a new d 
president to succeed a faithful wheel horse t! 
who had been in charge of the property 
for a generation. The results since then 
have been surprising. While fortune may 








have favored the new president because 
the line penetrates non-union coal fields, 
etc., the fact remains that a very large 
proportion of the favorable results is due 
to his efforts. 

The Van Sweringen brothers in connec- 
tion with the Nickel Plate (New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railroad) loom large 
in the public eye. The Nickel Plate was 
bought shortly after its completion by the 
New York Central people in order to 
throttle a competitor between Buffalo and 
Chicago. The Nickel Plate, as part of 
the New York Central, was a well-enough 
managed corporation, in fact, it had the 
same operating staff which it has now, 
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put this staff was not encouraged to hus- 
le for business in competition with the 
New York Central. Since the line be- 
ame independent and under the personal 
influence of the Van Sweringens, the 
rafic department of the Nickel Plate has 
heen in the hands of “go-getters” and the 
results have been astonishing. 

The old Nickel Plate, because it was 
cominated by the New York Central, was 
just a through line between Buffalo and 
Chicago, without a single branch. About 
four years ago people in control of the 
property acquired the line running from 
Toledo to St. Louis, which has always 
heen in more or less weak hands, though 
very well managed. They also acquired 
from the New York Central the Lake 
Erie & Western, which had been acquired 
by the New York Central largely for the 
purpose of protecting its “Big Four” lines, 
and the possibilities of which had not been 
developed. 

The combination of these three railroads 
made the present Nickel Plate, which 
reaches nearly every point of importance 
in the northern part of the States of In- 
diana and Illinois, and laid the foundation 
for what is now the Greater Nickel Plate 
System. The Nickel Plate is making a 
remarkable showing as to the quick expe- 
dition of business entrusted to it and has, 
therefore, earned the goodwill of the ship- 


pers. 


Missouri Pacific Improves 


The Missouri Pacific System has made 
a remarkable record since its management 
has been changed. It now has the good- 
will of its employees and patrons, which 
it had not previously enjoyed, and the re- 
sult has been a steady growth in gross 
earnings even during a period when its 
competitors were showing decreases, and 
the growth in net earnings has been still 
more gratifying. 

There has recently been a change in the 
officials of the Chicago & North Western, 
which is likely to show results almost as 
satisfactory as those of the Missouri Pa- 
cific. 

On the whole, the management of our 
railroads has been very good compared 
with that of most of the industrial estab- 
lishments, especially if one takes into con- 
sideration the comparative indifference of 
railroad stockholders, who do not seem to 
be willing to even criticize the manage- 
ment until after the dividend is reduced 
or suspended. 

Most of our railroads have been built 
up by the slow and steady “ploughing un- 
der” process, that is, by improvements to 
the property here and there continued over 
a period of many years; the development 
of loyalty among employees and the crea- 
tion of the goodwill of the shippers of the 
adjacent communities. Fair examples of 
this type of development are the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe and the Southern 
Railway companies. 

A large amount of credit for the suc- 
cessful development of many railroad com- 
panies is due to the wisdom of the bankers 
who created or, in many cases, reorganized 
the companies, building a sound financial 
structure, which enabled the companies to 
get the adequate new capital to expand and 
properly serve its patrons. It takes many 
years to erect a sound business structure 
of any kind, and it can be pulled down 
very fast. It is much easier to criticize 
than to do. These remarks are especially 
applicable to railroad companies. 
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—the barometer of present progress and future opportunity 


RRUDENT forecast of future indus- these new and important chemical develop- 
trial developments can best be made ments is centered at the 10th Exposition of 
by financial men and investors in Chemical Industries. Every element of 
terms of present achievements. — will be exhibited. e Industry’s 
The discoveries by chemical engineers of leading men will be there. Meet and talk 
cheaper methods of manufacture, new prod- With them. They will give you first hand 
ucts and more efficient equipment, during facts on present conditions and future 
3 —, —_ years have — Possibilities. 
fany them present splendid opportu- jan now to be on hand. Every h 
nities for financial expansion, spend at the Exposition wary haa yen 
The world’s greatest market place for all while. Make a note of the date and attend. 


The Eleventh Exposition will be held in September, 
1927—TWO years hence. You should not miss this 
year's opportunity. 
TENTH EXPOSITION OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
Grand Central Palace 
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Are the Rails on the Verge of a 
25 POINT RISE? 


The rails have broken through the March highs—to the highest level 
in 8 years. 

Still they are 15 points lower than in 1913, 20 points lower than in 
1912, 30 points lower than in 1909, 

Have they begun a new forward movement which will carry them 
to those levels? 





Send for Free Railroad Bulletin 





FINANCIAJ. 





WWW, OO 
R.W.MSNEEL, DIRECTOR 
Se fristocracy of Successful Investors” 
120 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON-MASsS. 


Please send free Railroad Bulletin TM 124 to 






























MAIL this coupon for FREE BOOKLET on 5% investments in 


, Get this high interest rate safely through our First Mortgage Bonds 
on select income-producing properties in Miami, fastest growing 
city in the U. 8., where money earns big wages. Interest paid 
two weeks in advance, no expense, no worry. Denominations 
$100 up. Remember—8% compounded will double your money 


in 9 years. Don’t put it off—write today for booklet of 
valuable information. 


(0 Check here if you want details of our Partial 
Payment Plan—you get 8% from the first day. 


SOUTHERN BOND & MORTGAGE CO. 
Room 504, Ralston Building, Miami, Florida 
ina 6c 0a 00d000s%e sen ceeded sskest $e 
P| A nub iaatabte i aaa coe ares 
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[ Guard Against 
Fraud 


EFORE investing your sur- 

plus funds, take the precau- 
tion against loss by seeking the 
expert and conservative advice of 
your local or investment banker 
who will gladly serve you. 


Eliminate the Risk 
In Investments 


For after all good investment opportu- 
nities predominate. Caution, Care, In- 
vestigation will reveal safe and profitable 
channels for your gurplus funds. 


Article that appears 


The Financial 

im the September issue of Harper’s 
Magazine will help solve your in- 
vestment problems. 


Form the habit of reading the financial 
article in every issue. You will find 
them profitable. All advertisements 
carefully censored. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


GUARANTEED 


is the high, safe earning of your 
investment in Florida First 
OG mak Mortgage Real Estate Bonds. 


needs capital for great, 
— expansion, and is the 
Fi,oee recommended investment field of 
ooo America’s highest authorities. 
Siee Write today for valuable literature. 


SECURITIES SALES COMPANY 
OF FLORIDA 


Investment Bankers 
319 West Forsyth St. Jacksonville, Fie. 
Florida exacts no Inheritance Tax 




















A Successful Method 
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Operating in Stocks 


If you mention Forbes Magazine, 
we will send particulars without 
obligation on your part. 


GIBSON & McELROY 
53 Park Place New York City 





Note: We have no solicitors or agents 
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INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the In- 
quiry Department for infor- 
mation and opinions con- 
cerning investments. The 
fee is $2 for each security, 
or $5 for three. Letters 
should be addressed to 

Inquiry Department 

Forbes Magazine, 

120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 





A Bright Idea 


The two commercial travelers were dis- 
cussing the careless way in which trunks 
and suitcases are sometimes handled by 
the railroad companies. 

“T had a very cute idea for preventing 
that once,” said one of them, smiling remi- 
niscently. “I labeled each of my bags, 
‘With Care—China.’ ” 

“And did that have any effect?” asked 
the other. 

“Well, I don’t know; you see they 
shipped the whole darned lot off to Hong- 


kong.”—$5 prize to J. H. Hardy, Ithaca, 
ie 
* * * 


Correct 


Teacher: What is that, Mary? 

Mary: That’s a mill. 

Teacher: How do you know? 

Mary: Because of the big tall smoke- 
stack. 

Teacher: What makes the smoke come 
out of the smokestack, Mary? 

Mary: Orders. 

Teacher: How do you know? 

Mary: My father said so. He’s a sales- 
man.—Prize of “Forbes Epigrams” to Carl 
Magee, Philadelphia, Pa. 

* * & 


Just Lazy 


A kind-hearted gentleman, hearing a 
dog howling mournfully, decided to inves- 
tigate the animal’s ailment. He found the 
dog sitting calmly upon his haunches, but 
still emitting agonized yelps. 

“Oh, he’s just lazy,” returned the owner 
unconcernedly. 

“But laziness won’t make a dog howl.” 

“Yes, but that dog is sitting on a sand- 
burr.’ "Exchange. 

* * * 


A Discouragement to Thrift 


The neighbor of a man noted for his 
extreme thrift saw him on a week day 
dressed in his Sunday clothes. 

“Whats up, Jim?” he called out. 
the glad rags?” 

“Haven’t you heard the news?” 

“News! What news?” 

“Triplets !” 

“Oh, so that accounts for——” began 
the neighbor, when the frugal one inter- 
rupted him: 

“Yes, that accounts for my wearing 
these clothes. What in thunder’s the use 
of trying to be economical !”—Boston 
Transcript. 


“Why 





__ Those wishing contributions returned 
tf found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


FORBES 
EPIGRAMS 


A Thousand Thoughts 
on Life and Business 


By B. C. FORBES 


Editor, Forbes Magazine 


“Forbes Epigrams” is so 
thoroughly compiled and in- 
dexed that you can find at a 
glance, one or more epi- 
grams on practically every 
form of human aspirations, 
impulse, emotions, motives 
and actions. Over 500 dif- 
ferent subjects will be found 
in the index. It is an ency- 
clopedia of human nature, 
written in B. C. Forbes’ im- 
pressive and vivid style. 


There are volumes of 
thought in each epigram. 
They are so direct, so fear- 
less, so pithy, so full, so com- 
plete. Each epigram is live, 
red-blooded, human; radi- 
ates good cheer, optimism, 
encouragement, inspiration, 
ideals and ideas. 


Bound in flexible leather— 
stamped in gold. 


$2.00 


Some of the Epigrams 


A sage once said that it isn’t so 
very important how far you have 
gone, but that it is tremendously 
important that you should be 
headed in the right direction. 
Are you? 


Talk is not always cheap. It 
often costs a man his job. 
Sometimes, gives, too! 





Keep your eye on the clock—in 
the morning. | a 

No man is sdinabiais a failure 
as long as he retains faith that 
he will one day succeed, 

= 

The fellow who attracts “offers” 
usually has offered to do a lot 
he wasn’t hired to i. 


The best time to hold on is 
when you reach the point where 
the average fellow would quit. 











aeeeneFill In and Mail------ 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclose find $2 or I will remit on re- 
ceipt of your bill. Send me one copy of 
“Forbes Epigrams” by B. C. F 


City & State 
F. 9-15-25 
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